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By G. Bernard Shaw 


We sent G. B. S. a copy of the editorial entitled, “And There Shall Be 
No More Kings,” in The Independent of March 22, 1915, and the fol- 
lowing, penned on the margin of the clipping, in his careful hand- 
writing, is his comment on what he calls “a wise and timely article.” 








HIS war raises in an acute form the whole question of Republicanism 

versus German dynasticism. After the mischief done by Franz 
Josef’s second childhood as displayed in his launching the forty-eight-hour 
ultimatum to Serbia before the Kaiser could return from Stockholm, the 
world has the right—indeed the duty—to demand that monarchies shall at 
least be subject to superannuation as well as to constitutional limitation. 


All recent historical research has shown that the position of a King, 
even in a jealously limited monarchy like the British, makes him so 
strong that George III, who was childish when he was not under restraint 
as an admitted lunatic, was uncontrollable by the strongest body of 
statesmen the eighteenth century produced. It is undoubtedly incon- 
venient that the head of the State should be selected at short intervals; 
but it does not follow that he (or she) should be an unqualified person or 
hold office for life or be a member of a dynasty. 


I may add that if the policy of dismembering the Central Empires 
by making separate national States of Bohemia, Poland and Hungary, and 
making Serbia include Bosnia and Herzegovina, is seriously put forward, 
it would involve making them Republics; for if they were Kingdoms 
their thrones would be occupied by cousins of the Hohenzollerns, 


Hapsburgs and Romanofts, strengthening the German hegemony instead 
of restraining it. 


London 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE RECALCITRANT DEMOCRATS 


N a time of great national stress the President can 

hardly have a more serious obstacle to contend with 

than a division in his own party. A spirited and 

effective opposition is not such a bad thing; it 
keeps the issue clear and sharpens responsibility. But 
disunity in the leader’s own following threatens to cut 
‘ the very ground from under his feet. 

With such a situation President Wilson has had to 
contend for nearly a year. During all that time condi- 
tions in the field of foreign relations have been continu- 
ously acute. There has been imminent every day the pos- 
sibility that the United States might become involved in 
the Great War. 

In the early months of that year the President was 
embarrassed by the presence in the chief place in his 
Cabinet of a man who did not see eye to eye with him 
on fundamental questions of foreign policy. The story 
persists, without denial, that when the first “Lusitania” 
note went to Germany, signed with the name of Mr. 
Bryan, then Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan himself told 
the Austrian Ambassador in private conversation that 
the stern tone of the note was intended for effect at 
home and not abroad. A condition of affairs which made 
possible such an act was obviously intolerable. But it 
persisted until it was resolved a month after the sinking 
of the “Lusitania” by Mr. Bryan’s resignation. 

Now an equally serious situation confronts Mr. Wil- 
son. Some of his party associates in Congress have pro- 
posed to have Congress lay down a different principle in 
relation to the protection of American citizens upon the 
high seas from that which the President has consistently 
asserted in his dealings with the nations at war. Not 
only was this proposal of certain leading Democrats in 
Congress a direct assault upon the President’s foreign 
policy; it was an attempt to rewrite international law. 
The immediate effect of it was to give aid and comfort 
to those European governments which have also been at- 
tempting to reconstruct the recognized rules of interna- 
tional law to fit the exigencies of their peculiar position 
upon the sea. The President straightway found himself 
hampered in his dealings with Germany and felt a new 
confidence in the attitude of his diplomatic antagonists 
born of a not unnatural belief that the President was 


not supported by a united party, to say nothing of a 
united nation. 

Mr. Wilson did not waver. He took a straightforward 
course in dealing with this attempt to scuttle his foreign 
policy. He called upon his associates in Congress to bring 
the matter to a direct vote, and thus to put the Congress 
on record in support of the course which he was 
pursuing. 

There are two good reasons why the Congress should 
have met the President’s request frankly and given him 
the vote of confidence which he asked. In the first place, 
Congress—and the nation—ought to support the Presi- 
dent at every crisis in our foreign relations, unless and 
until he goes so flagrantly wrong that the national honor 
or the national safety is clearly imperiled. 

In the second place, the President is right. The advo- 
cates in Congress of the proposal to warn American cit- 
izens not to travel upon armed merchant ships belonging 
to belligerent powers would have the United States Gov- 
ernment attempt to evade its primary duty of protecting 
its citizens upon the seas in the hope that by so doing 
the possible danger of war would be minimized. The 
motive is commendable. No American wants the United 
States to enter the war. But the act itself would be in- 
defensible. To have the American Government deliber- 
ately abjure what is a cardinal duty of every sovereign 
nation would be a national disgrace. 

President Wilson has consistently sought two ends. 
He has striven to keep the United States out of the Great 
War. He has labored to uphold the recognized and in- 
controvertible rights of American citizens against every 
assault. In so doing he has had to pursue that perilous 
middle path which subjects him who travels it to attack 
from both sides. There are those who assail him because 
he has been too anxious to keep the nation out of war. 
They are to be found chiefly in the opposition. There are 
those who accuse him of not trying hard enough to keep 
the nation out of war. They are largely those of his own 
party. In this difficult situation Mr. Wilson has steered 
a straight course. He deserves the support of Congress 
and of the nation. If he loses either, his dual task will 
become insurmountably hard. Neither the safety of the 
United States nor its honor will be secure. 


OUR LATEST PROTEGEE 


HE Senate has ratified the Haytian treaty with 

commendable promptness and unanimity. By this 
act the United States formally assumes responsibility 
for the maintenance of the financial integrity and civil 
order of the Republic of Hayti and so will exercize over 
the western third of the island somewhat the same 
oversight as she has exercized for the past eight years 
over the Dominican two-thirds. 

The treaty has been so modified as to be inoffensive 
to Haytian pride. It calls for codperation rather than 
dictation on our part and we have voluntarily with- 
drawn our demand for Mole St. Nicholas as a naval 
station. The republic is to be policed by a native con- 
stabulary; under American officers at first, but these are 
to be replaced by native officers as they are found quali- 
fied. An American financial adviser will control the col- 


lection of the revenue and its expenditures and keep the 
republic from sinking deeper into debt. In Santo Do- 
mingo our administrators found it possible to scale 
down the extravagant obligations which that Govern- 
ment had incurred and doubtless it will be found in 
Hayti that a part of its $40,000,000 debt is invalid. 
The intervention of the United States came just in 
the nick of time to save Hayti from bankruptcy, anarchy 
and conquest. France and Germany before the war were 
both eager to foreclose and take possession of the island 
and even since the war began their representatives in 
Hayti have worked together to thwart the plans of the 
United States. Revolution had followed revolution. 
There have been six presidents in the last two or three 
years, Oreste, Zamor, Théodore, Sam, Bobo, and 
Dartiguenave. When Sam usurped the presidential 
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power a year ago our Government refused to recognize 
him as it refused to recognize Huerta and with still 
better reason. We refused to allow him to get hold of 
the half million dollars in gold which the Bank of Hayti 
had sent to New York for safe keeping. But France and 
Germany promptly recognized him and France offered 
him a loan of a million or more, altho France needs all 
her money for the war. 

But when Sam arrested 160 of the prominent citizens 
of Hayti, put them in prison and there murdered them, 
the storm broke. Sam took refuge in the French Lega- 
tion, but the mob invaded the Legation, dragged out 
Sam, killed and dismembered him and carried parts of 
his body on pikes thru the street, a French revolution 
in black. Then Admiral Caperton stepped in and the 
American marines landed at Cap-Haitien August 1, 
1915, soon restored order with very little bloodshed. 

In spite of the turbulent spirit of the people it is not 
probable that there will be any great difficulty in pre- 
venting future outbreaks of disorder. But that is the 
least of our obligations. Our most difficult duty will be 
to assist in the administration of affairs so that the 
people may be trained in paths of peaceful industry. 
Here we should heed the wise counsels of Booker T. 
Washington, who, tho dead, may yet speak to us. In an 
article published shortly before he left us he said: 


I hope the United States will not pursue a mere negative 
policy in Hayti, that is, a policy of controlling the customs 
and what not, without going further in progressive, con- 
structive directions. In a word, the United States now has 
an opportunity to do a big piece of fine work for Hayti in 
the way of education, something the island has never had. 
I hope some way will be provided by which a portion of the 
revenues will be used in giving the people a thoro up-to- 
date system of common school, agricultural and industrial 
education. Here is an excellent opportunity for some of the 

oung colored men and women of the United States who 

ave been educated in the best methods of education in this 
country to go to Hayti and help their fellows. Here is an 
opportunity for some of the most promising Haytian boys 
and girls to be sent to schools in the United States. Here 
is an opportunity for us to use our influence and power in 
giving the Haytians something they have never ad, and 
that is education, real education. At least ninety-five per 
cent of the people, as I have said, are unlettered and igno- 
rant so far as books are concerned. 

In carrying all these suggestions into practise, let me 
repeat again and again that we will have to be patient with 
Hayti. We ought to be patient. We are big enough and 
strong enough to be patient, not arbitrary and force-com- 
pelling in our relations with her. 

Also, we ought to be careful in the class of white men 
sent to Hayti as officials. Here is the first experience Ameri- 
can white people have had to live and work in a black man’s 
country, with black men and women. This is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from living in what is called a “white man’s 
country.” Every Haytian would rather be swept from the 
face of the earth than give up his independence or his 
country. He does not, wish the dominance of the white man. 
They are a proud people, albeit an ignorant people, often 
mistaken in their ideals and methods, but nevertheless a 
proud people determined to preserve the independence won 
by their ancestors in the face of great odds. The average 
American white man is not fitted to work with these 
Haytians. The average army officer, or naval officer, the 
average white soldier or white marine, is not fitted to live 
and work among these Haytians. The racial lines which are 
drawn in this and other countries will not be tolerated in 
Hayti, and American white men who go there should under- 
stand this. They must fit themselves to be white men in a 
black man’s country if they want to live there and work 
there and have any influence there. 


This means that we should have no more letters from 
Washington such as Secretary Bryan wrote to Mr. 
Vick, American Receiver of Customs in Santo Domingo: 
“Can you let me know what positions you have at your 
disposal with which to reward deserving Democrats?” 


The suggestion of Booker Washington that we send to 
Hayti some of our educated negroes is a good one. When 
the first contingent of colored troops landed at Manila, 
one of the American soldiers on the dock called out: 

“Why, hello, Sambo, what are you doing here?” 

And the negro soldier aptly replied: 

“T’se helping bear the white man’s burden, sah.” 

Now in our new undertaking the new generation of 
colored people trained in practical lines and habits of 
industry can do better service for us than fighting. A 
social settlement of Tuskegee alumni would accomplish 
more for the regeneration of the island than a regiment 
of soldiers or a hundred officeholders chosen from “de- 
serving Democrats.” 





THE ARRIVAL OF THE CHAUFFEUSE 


HE departure of a large proportion of the able- 

bodied men to the front has opened many avenues 
to women in England and France. One of these is the de- 
mand for feminine motorists. In the Wanted columns of 
the London Times one often sees an advertisement for a 
“chauffeuse-companion” from some lady who, in the ab- 
sence of men folk and mechanician, desires a young 
woman to go about with her and drive the car. To meet 
this new demand schools of motoring have been opened 
on Piccadilly in which women are taught not only to 
run an automobile but to take the engine apart, replace 
tires and make minor repairs. It probably will be found 
that women are not so devoid of mechanical ability as 
has been supposed, and the duties of a chauffeuse are 
not likely to be any more arduous or unwholesome than 
the confinement at hard labor in kitchen or factory, to 
which many women are now condemned for life. 








THE CULTIVATION OF OBLIVIOUSNESS 


HE art of seeing things is one which educators have 

always commended and tried to train, but the city 
man needs nowadays to learn how not to see things. Our 
streets are turned at night into continuous Fourth of 
July celebrations wherein electric fireworks flare and 
flash and flame. Glowworms crawl up and down the 
front of the buildings. Zigzag lightning strikes a sign- 
board. Words are spelled out letter by letter or written 
with an invisible pen or race across the skyline of a 
block. Fiery highballs are continually compounded. Bot- 
tles pour out a ceaseless flood of sparkling beverage. A 
mammoth squirrel runs unweariedly in his whirling 
cage. A four-story Highlander dances flings eternally. 
A gigantic kitten plays with a Ferris-wheel spool and 
then leaps with one bound to the top of a skyscraper. 
An eagle, the size of Sinbad’s roc, flaps its wings and 
soars aloft and then returns to roost. 

Amid all this glare and flare and flicker the weary 
workman plods his homeward way, thinking of nought 
but supper. The pleasure seekers thread their way thru 
the maze in complete unconsciousness of the rainbow 
lights on every side. They might not be able to tell you 
the name of a single one of the signs which have been 
flashed upon them. They have looked at them but not 
perceived them. They have seen them only to shut them 
out of their inner sight. They have found it necessary 
thus to blind their conscious vision in order to attend 
to their own affairs. The failure to cultivate oblivious- 
ness may involve the penalty of death. The automobiles 
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show no mercy to the startled stranger who stops an in- 
stant in the midst of the street to look at a Ben Hur 
chariot race. 

The mental mechanism by which these sights are 
shunted off must be a curious thing. It is perhaps the 
same as the Freudian censor who shields the self from 
unpleasant thoughts, a sort of office boy who keeps un- 
welcome visitors from bothering the boss. And so the 
struggle goes on incessantly between the advertiser who 
is trying to attract our attention and the guardian of 
the gate whose business it is to keep our attention from 
being distracted. In this contest the ultimate victory 
lies with the defense. To dazzle our eyes is to blind them, 
and the signboard that we are at first forced to see be- 
comes the easiest to avoid in the future. The conscious- 
ness becomes callous and we are protected from further 
disturbance by a sort of induration of the intellect. So 
it comes that the city man pays no more attention to a 
tungsten film in nitrogen or a cascade of colored lights 
than the countryman pays to Venus in the heavens or 
the fireflies in the grass. 


AN AMERICAN SCRAP OF PAPER? 


R. MOORFIELD STOREY is a lawyer of Boston 

distinction and known outside of the shadow of 
the gilded dome as president of the Anti-Imperialist 
League; his speeches at the annual meetings of the 
League, for which meetings ample space is found in a 
club room on Jay street, are duly reported in the press. 
His annual address last week is distinguished by the 
charge that in its treatment of the Philippine people the 
United States is “getting dangerously near the ‘scrap 
of paper doctrine,’ ” and that “surely no American with 
a conscience should be willing to adopt this or sell his 
country’s honor for money.” 

Surely no conscientious American would adopt the 
“scrap of paper” policy or sell his country’s honor for 
money. But how is it that we have come into such dan- 
gerous proximity to that hateful doctrine? What treaty 
have we threatened to break? Surely no treaty that con- 
cerns the Philippines. Under the treaty with Spain the 
Philippine Islands came into our possession and we have 
never promised to give them up. To be sure, a Demo- 
cratic convention did make the pledge, but that is not 
the United States. It is true also that the United States 
Senate has approved a bill proposing on a given date to 
give the Islands their independence, but the Senate is 
not the United States. To pledge the United States re- 
quires the action of the popular House of Representa- 
tives as well, and the assent of the President, and that 
the bill will pass the House there is little reason to fear 
despite the Democratic platform. Either House of Con- 
gress is liable to do a foolish and hasty thing, but the 
other House can generally be trusted to correct the blun- 
der. So near a new Presidential election, the House of 
Representatives will find a way to bury the Senate Bill. 

So far from approaching a dishonorable “scrap of 
paper” policy, should we hold the Philippines, it would 
be most disgraceful and cowardly to absolve ourselves 
from responsibility for them. It is not true that we hold 
the Philippines by selling our honor for money; we hold 
them for the good of their people, for their advantage 
and at our expense. We are doing it to give the Philip- 
pines both peace and liberty, but not yet to promise 
them independence. Liberty and independence are dif- 


ferent things. The people of New York state have free- 
dom and liberty, but not independence. They are under 
the government of the nation. The Philippine Islands are 
now very much in the same condition that the people of 
Oklahoma were before Oklahoma became avstate. Their 
people govern themselves. They choose their own may- 
ors. They enact their own laws. They are represented in 
their highest courts and in the highest commission that 
governs them. The United States government can veto 
any unwise law they enact, just as any bill passed by the 
Oklahoma territorial legislature could have been vetoed. 
In the government of the Philippines there is no im- 
perialism, no tyranny, but a good and sufficient measure 
of liberty, and we do not believe that the Philippine peo- 
ple wish to lose the protection of the United States, to 
lose their liberty, with the serious danger of becoming. 
like Formosa, subject to a neighboring island power. 
For the peace, the liberty, the self-government, and the 
happy civilization of the Philippine Islands, the United 
States has made itself responsible. To this it has in 
every way pledged itself. For this it has assumed a task 
of grand altruism, as real and generous altruism as that 
for which the Church sends missionaries to lands of 
dark ignorance and superstition; and now 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 








WHERE PUBLIC BUILDINGS ARE NEEDED 


O the casual visitor Washington seems full of Gov- 

ernment buildings. There are first the Capitol, with 
its Senate and House Office buildings; the Congres- 
sional Library, and the White House. Then come the 
Department buildings, the Treasury; the State, War, 
and Navy; the Interior; the Pension, and Patent build- 
ings; the Printery; the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. These, however, are so inadequate that almost all 
overflow into rented offices, while three Departments— 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor—and a large number of 
Bureaus and Commissions are obliged to rent buildings, 
floors, or suites in office buildings, wherever they can. 
Among these are the Geological Survey, the Reclama- 
tion and Forestry Services, the Bureaus of Plant and 
Animal Industry, the Civil Service and Interstate Com- 
merce Commissions, the Bureau of Mines, and a num- 
ber of subordinate sections. 

The result is inefficiency in administration, great 
danger of loss from fire or poor storage, and unneces- 
sary expense. Many of these offices are so far from the 
headquarters of the Department to which they belong 
that adequate supervision is impossible. Not one of 
these rented buildings or offices, either in its construc- 
tion or location can, even by courtesy, be regarded as 
fire proof. The invaluable records of the Geological 
Survey, the Reclamation and Forestry Services, the 
Bureau of the Census, the Passport Office, the Court of 
Claims, may go up in smoke almost any day, while the 
Patent and Land offices, and the Treasury Department 
are so crowded that it is impossible to keep their files 
in anything like decent condition. 

The total rental for this next year is estimated at over 
$600,000. For $12,000,000 at the most, in bonds bearing 
not over $400,000 in interest, it is estimated that the 
whole work could be amply provided for. Even if more 
were needed, or the repairs and upkeep brought the an- 
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nual sum up to the present figure, the gain in safety and 
efficiency would be enormous. 

Why is it not done? These facts are perfectly well 
known to Government officials and to Congress. They 
have been stated repeatedly in the House and Senate. 
Meetings of scientific associations have many times 
emphasized the need. A few years ago, under their 
pressure, land was bought for three Department build- 
ings. Not a step has been taken for their erection. Why? 
Popular judgment says that certain real estate interests 
would suffer from the lapse of rentals. There are no 
votes to be affected by the necessary appropriations. 
No Congressman will incur danger of not being re- 
elected because he does not vote for the appropriations. 
There is no “pork” in it, as there is in a Public Build- 
ings bill for erecting massive court houses and florid 
postoffices in frontier towns. For the District of Co- 
lumbia has no representative in Congress. That Govern- 
ment property is endangered, that Government work 
is hampered, that Government clerks suffer, means 
nothing to any but a very few. Not until the people of 
the country demand adequate provision will it be pro- 
vided. What will wake them up? 





FROM A PIRATE’S WINDOW 


UBLIC attention is once more directed toward the 

Danish West Indies by the visit of ex-President 
Roosevelt and the rumor that Denmark might in these 
troublous times be more willing to sell us the islands 
than she was when last we tried to buy them. In our 
issue of December 27, 1915, we told how nearly the 
United States came to getting them in 1868 and in 1902. 
In discussing the question of annexation much stress has 
always been laid upon the commercial and naval advan- 
tages of the acquisitions. But to us, looking at the mat- 
ter from the point of view of a penman instead of a sea- 
man, it seems that the romantic history which would 
be thrown in with the islands would be worth a lot. 

The harbor of St. Thomas, big tho it be, is chockful 
of good stories of the pirates and blockade runners who 
made it their headquarters from the time of Columbus 
to that of Jefferson Davis. The beautiful view of “the 
Gibraltar of America,” which we publish on another 
page, is appropriately taken from the tower which tradi- 
tion assigns to Black Beard, as ferocious a pirate as 
ever delighted the innocent mind of childhood. 

The feature that gave to Edward Leach his nom de 
guerre was the jet black beard which began close under 
his eyes and extended down so far that he braided it 
and hung it over his ears when actively engaged in his 
profession. Two lighted fuses ready for the matchlocks 
were stuck in his shaggy hair and glowed like fiery eyes 
in the dark, With a cutlass in his right hand, a pistol 
in his left, and five other pistols stuck in his belt he was 
the picture of preparedness. 

Not content with preparing for this life he devised an 
ingenious method of inuring his crew to their life to 
come by what he called “making a hell of our own.” In 
this game all parties went down into the hold and closed 
the hatches. Then they lit pots of brimstone precisely 
as the quarantine doctor does nowadays when he fumi- 
gates a ship. The man who could stand it longest with- 
out suffocating was the winner, and it was Black Beard 
who came up last to breathe. 





Another of his diversions when in a merry mood 
after dinner was to blow out the candles and shoot right 
and left under the table to see how many legs he could 
hit. 

Naturally such a fascinating man would be a great 
favorite with the ladies, as we may judge by the fact 
that he had married his fourteenth wife when his career 
came to an untimely end thru the influence of the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, who in 1718 offered a prize of 140 
pounds for him dead or alive. The details of his last 
fight we forbear to transcribe lest librarians who seem 
to have acquired the notion that pirate stories are not 
suited to the young should exclude The Independent 
from their reading rooms. Suffice it to say that he was 
not taken alive, and that when the “Pearl” returned to 
the port of Bath Town, North Carolina, a black beard 
was dangling from her bowsprit. Owing to the unavoid- 
able absence of the leading actor the pirates taking part 
in that Friday’s hanging numbered unluckily thirteen. 

Of course we agree with the watchful librarians that 
such stories are unwholesome for the adolescent mind. 
Therefore we warn our youthful readers that if they 
should ever happen upon such books as Johnson’s “His- 
tory of the Pyrates” or Esquemeling’s “Buccaneers of 
America,” they should return them to the shelves un- 
opened. 

But when the United States acquires St. Thomas and 
the tide of tourists turns that way, we should like to 
have the postcard rights for Black Beard’s Tower. 








THE HERITAGE OF HATE 


T is greatly to the credit of the generous and placable 

Irish people that they have so readily forgiven Eng- 
land for its centuries of injustice and oppression. They 
promised loyalty and goodwill if they were allowed their 
own Parliament and self-government. This was granted, 
and they have kept their word. They have sent 142,000 
of their sons to the war front to stand beside their 
Welsh, Scotch and Engiish brothers, all offered volun- 
tarily without compulsion or draft, and they are adding 
to the number a thousand a week; and the Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament are as loyal as any others. 

The same generous and forgiving spirit character- 
izes the great majority of those in this country of Irish 
birth or descent. There is a multitude of branches in this 
country of the United Irish League and of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, with many other Irish, benevolent 
societies. These are federated under an executive com- 
mittee, which has just issued an admirable series of res- 
olutions declaring their sympathy with the people of 
Ireland and their condemnation of a certain number of 
Irishmen in this country of the Clan-Na-Gael type, and 
their sons born here, who are cultivating an inheritance 
of hate against England. The resolutions declare that 
Irish-Americans are Americans first and last and all the 
time, and that it is not their will to make trouble for the 
President in his present contention. 

We have observed that there are a few Irish papers, 
even religious papers, of which the Sacred Heart Review, 
of Boston, is an example, which cannot forgive or forget. 
We cannot believe that it is because they love Germany 
more, but because they hate England implacably, that 
they disparage the cause for which Ireland is engaged 
with the whole British people. It is a mean spirit and 
far from the Irish nature to hug the heritage of hate. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


February 28—Germans take Dieppe 
and Blanzee, east of Verdun. 
French defending village of Douau- 
mont. 

February 29 — Germans attack 
Fresnes, southeast of Verdun. Presi- 
dent Poincaré visits Verdun. 

March 1—German submarines author- 
ized to attack armed merchantmen 
without warning. British take 800 
yards of German trenches at Ypres. 


March 2—Germans attack near 
Malancourt, northwest of Verdun. 
Senate discusses armed ship ques- 
tion. 

March 3—Germans attack Vaux, east 
of Verdun. Russians capture Bitlis, 
Armenia. 

March 4—Russians take Bidyar, 
Persia. Increased activity near 
Dvinsk, Russia. 

March 5—German raider “Méwe” re- 


turns to home port. Zeppelins raid 
northeast coast of England. 




















In their attack upon 
the entrenched 
camp of Verdun the 
Germans have continued to gain, tho 
not so rapidly as during the first week. 
The operations have developed sufti- 
ciently for the plan of campaign to be 
seen. The battle opened at half past 
eight in the morning of February 21 
by the bombardment of the northern- 
most line of the French trenches. The 
amount of ammunition expended was 
probably greater than in any former 
engagement of the Great War, and of 
course there is nothing in the previous 
history of the world to compare with 
it. Under this furious fire the trees 
were mowed down as with a scythe, the 
barbed wire entanglements swept away, 
the parapets leveled and the trenches 
filled. 

Then followed a series of infantry 
attacks which in a few days brought 
the German lines southward three or 
four miles along a ten mile front. The 
French retired from these outlying po- 
sitions as soon as they became obvious- 
ly untenable; so the number of prison- 
ers taken was comparatively small, 
17,000 being all the Germans claim. 
But the retiring forces took a terrible 
revenge, for whenever a position was 
evacuated the adjoining batteries con- 
centrated their fire upon it and the ex- 
plosion of mines underneath ground oc- 
cupied by the advancing Germans 
wiped out a regiment at a time. 

During the first ten days the Ger- 
mans launched twenty-six infantry as- 
saults, each composed of several lines. 
Their gains about Verdun amount to 
over a hundred square miles, which is 
five times as much as the French won 
in their Champagne drive of last fall. 
Among the booty taken in the French 
entrenchments are specified 115 cannon 
and 161 machine guns. 

The German attack from the north 
culminated in the capture of the Fort 
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de Douaumont last week. Since then 
their attention has been directed to the 
west and east of this point. To the west 
they took Champneuville and cleared 
the French from the bend of the Meuse. 
The French lines on the western side 
of the Meuse have also been bombard- 
ed between the river and the town of 
Malancourt. The hills on this side of 
the river are lower than those on the 
right side, but their batteries flank the 
line along which the Germans must ad- 
vance toward Verdun. 

The attack upon Verdun from the 
east this week resulted in greater ter- 
ritorial gains to the Germans than that 
from the north last week, but is ndét so 
striking an achievement, for it has only 
carried them over the Woevre plain to 
the edge of the plateau on which the 
permanent fortifications of Verdun are 
constructed. Their gains on this side, 
however, put them in possession of 
most of the railroad which runs below 
the range of hills from Vaux to 
Fresnes. The mud has prevented them 
from bringing up their big guns on this 
side. 

Most of the French despatches de- 
scribe the German losses as appalling. 


Their estimates range from 100,000 to 
300,000. On the other hand, the Ger- 
mans deny any excessive losses and the 
Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says that the slaughter on 
neither side has been so great as when 
the Germans attacked the British lines 
in Flanders or the French lines in 
Artois. All the civilians have been sent 
out of Verdun. 

The defense of Verdun has been en- 
trusted to General Petain, who was 
suddenly called from the Champagne 
to take charge. He is one of the new 
commanders whom the war has made. 
In June, 1914, he was only a colonel 
and about to retire since he was sixty. 
But at Charleroi he showed his ability 
and is now recognized as one of the 
most energetic and skillful of the 
French generals. 


The focus of the 
battle of Verdun 
has been for the 
past fortnight the Fort de Douaumont 
and the story of its attack and defense 
will doubtless be the theme of strategic 
study and pictorial art for more than 
one generation to come. The wedge 
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THE FIERCEST FIGHT IN HISTORY 


It appears from present reports that the attack upon Verdun is unprecedented for strength of 
defense and v of It and it may prove to be the decisive battle of the war. The Ger- 
mans advanced nearly four miles in the first four days and captured Fort Douaumont, which 
stands on a hill overlooking the surrounding country and is only five miles from Verdun. The 
next German attack came from the eastern side between Etain and Fresnes and was carried as 
far as the ridge on which stands Fort Vaux. A third attack from the western side near Malan- 
court is reported. The heavy line shows the German position before the present attack; the shaded 
portion shows the territory they now hold 
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which the Germans have driven into 
the heart of the Verdun defenses-from 
the north had a base of ten miles, but 
narrowed down to a point. at. Douau- 
mont. The importance of this position 
lies in the fact that it stands upon the 
ridge leading toward Verdun. 
ground in front of it had been cleared 
of trees, but covered with traps and 
tangles. The ravines which approached 
Douaumont on either side were of 
course raked by the guns of the fort. 
Its altitude is about 1200 feet, and it 
commands a view of the city of Verdun 
only five miles south. 

The Kaiser entrusted the post of 
honor and danger at the apex of the 
German wedge to his “brave Branden- 
burgers,” men from the heart of Prus- 
sia, who from the time of Frederick the 
Great have formed the nucleus of the 
German army. It was the Branden- 
burgers who captured Verdun in 1792 
and led the attack on Liége in 1914. 

After the steel and concrete cupolas 
of the Douaumont fort had _ been 
smashed by four well-placed shells the 
Brandenburgers charged and in spite 
of heavy losses from the fire of neigh- 
boring batteries they captured the fort. 
A French soldier thus describes the as- 
sault: 

Some Boche infantry were creeping up a 
narrow ravine on the right front, others 
were crawling thru the wood directly be- 
fore the position. Suddenly they surged 
forward in a gray mass from both quarters 
at once. There must have been 5000 in the 
ravine and perhaps 20.000 from the wood. 
As the former reached the plateau a single 
shell burst right among them, flinging 
pieces in all directions. The front was en- 
veloped in a storm of shells, fragments of 
men, and lumps of earth. 

Thru the smoke one could see them ad- 
vancing, heads down, as if sheltering them- 
selves from rain. Soon the ravine head 
was choked with bodies. Others tried to 
clamber over and kept rolling down the 
hillside. The heaps of dead gave us a more 
effective barricade than our own intrench- 
ments. They simply could not pass. But 
in front, where the slaughter was even 
greater, they came on incessantly. 

Truly, they are brave, those Boches. I 
would never have believed that human 
beings could face such a terrific fire. Yet 
they knew it was certain death, for the 
wounded were stifled under corpses or torn 
in pieces by fresh shells. 

Wave after wave advanced. At last they 
reached the spot where our fortifications 
had been on the spur of the hill, and began 
piling up bodies to protect them from our 
fire. Douaumont was theirs, but at ghastly 
cost. 

But the real struggle took place not 
over the fort, but over the village of 
Douaumont. This is a group of some 
fifty houses a little in front of the fort 
and a hundred feet lower. The French 
also brought here their crack troops, 
those who had been foremost in the 
Champagne drive. They ran around the 
fort from both sides and took possession 
of the village. The Brandenburg regi- 
ment was then virtually besieged and 
for the next ten days had little or no 
relief from the outside. The Germans 
made desperate efforts to come to their 
rescue, but the village had been pre- 
viously prepared for defense by tun- 
nels and mines and was protected by 
concealed batteries on each side. The 
Germans tried assaults by day and as- 
saults by night. suffocating gases and 
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FRONT 


The strategic importance of Verdun is shown by this map. It is the cornerstone of the French 

defenses. But while the Germans seem to be concentrating their main efforts on this fortress, they 

have also taken: the offensive at various other points as indicated by the arrows, especially in 

the Champagne region near Reims, in the Artois region near Lens and Arras. At Ypres the 

British have not only recovered the “international trench’’ recently taken by the Germans, but 
have penetrated their first line of fortifications 


streams of fire, long-range bombard- 
ment and hand grenades, and have 
finally, it seems, succeeded in occupying 
the village of Douaumont or rather the 
ruins of it, 


By the capture of 
Erzerum the Russians 
did not, as was at first 
reported, take the entire Turkish army 
prisoner, but they got enough of it to 
seriously weaken the opposition. Ac- 
cording to the official Russian report 
they captured 235 officers and 12,753 
men, besides 325 guns and large stores 
of arms and supplies. The town was 
practically uninjured, altho the Turks 
before evacuating blew up a few of the 
government buildings and some of the 
military depots. ’ 

The retreating Turks are being pur- 
sued in all directions. To the south the 
Russians have reached Mush and cap- 
tured Bitlis, a hundred miles from Er- 
zerum and only fifty miles from the 
Tigris. To the west they have reached 
Ashkale, forty miles away. To the north 
they have advanced about the same dis- 


The Russians 
in Asia 


tance, which brings them half way to 
the Black Sea. Another column moving 
westward along the coast is near Rize, 
thirty-five miles from Trebizond. In 
Byzantine times the Greek city of Tre- 
bizond was the first important strong- 
hold on the coast, but now it could not 
be expected to hold out against a Rus- 
sian attack from both land and sea. 
Another ancient Greek colony of the 
Black Sea coast, Sinope, was shelled 
last week by the Russian fleet. 

In Persia also the Russians are meet- 
ing with success. They defeated the 
Turks, Kurds and Persians in the passes 
between Hamadan and Kermanshah 
and have taken that town. Kermanshah 
is the most important trading center 
on the caravan route between Bagdad 
and Teheran. This brings the Russians 
within about 150 miles from Kut-el- 
Amara, on the Tigris, where the British 
under General Townshend is besieged. 

This expedition is so closely invested 
by the Turks that it has not been able 
to get any supplies for two months ex- 
cept such as could be brought by aero- 
plane. Communication is kept up by 
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THE GUNS THAT CAUSE THE TROUBLE 


This photograph of the Italian S.S. “Verona” shows how and where the defensive armament of 

a merchantmen is likely to be placed. Germany's announced intention to regard vessels so equipped 

as subject to attack without warning has reopened the submarine controversy and threatened to 
rupture the Democratic party 


wireless with General Aylmer’s expedi- 
tion some twenty miles down the river. 
Altho to a civilian General Townshend 
would seem to be in a distressing 
plight, he seems to be in good spirits. 
When asked by wireless what he was 
doing and what he wanted he replied 
that he was planting vegetable seeds 
and wanted some new needles for his 
phonograph. The needles will be dis- 
patched by aerial post. 


Boris Vladimiro- 
vitch Sturmer, the 
new Russian Pre- 
mier, first became identified with the 
Russian Court in 1878, and since then 
has remained one of the “inner circle” 
of that court, participating in all 
secret councils, and never losing favor 
with the three emperors he served. 

In 1902, as General Director of the 
Ministry of Interior, M. Sturmer be- 
came closely associated with Sypiagyn, 
Minister of Interior, who has written 
some of the bloodiest pages in the his- 
tory of Russia. In 1903, the famous 
Von Plehve dispatched him to wreck 
the liberal Tver Zemstvo, which he 
faithfully accomplished. Von Plehve 
made no step of importance without 
having first consulted the present Pre- 
mier, and the latter quite often served 
him as a tool in the fight with the 
rising tide of liberalism in Russia. 
As a reward, M. Sturmer, from Di- 
rectorship of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, was elevated in 1904 to the posi- 
tion of member of the Council of the 
Empire, a procedure unusual in the 
annals of the Russian Government. 

As a member of the Council (Rus- 
sia’s House of Lords), M. Sturmer has 
not distinguished himself in any capac- 


The New Russian 
Premier 


ity. He occupies a seat at the extreme 
right of the house. Thruout the last 
twelve years, perhaps the most tempest- 
uous period in Russian history, he 
kept aloof from the raging currents 
of the social and political life of the 
country. In the last five years he had 
not spoken even a word from the floor 
of the Council of the Empire. He has, 
however, remained closely affiliated 
with the reactionary forces in the 
background of the court, and was re- 
garded in Russia as the truest and 
most typical representative of the 
Petrograd bureaucracy. 

His appointment to the Premiership 
came as a complete surprize to the 
Russian public, which saw in it a vic- 
tory of the reactionary forces in the 
court which advocate a peace with 
Germany. The leaders of the Duma are 
said to have refused to accept the in- 
vitation of the new Premier to confer 
with him. This was an unprecedented 
act in Russian parliamentary life. The 
Novoye Vremya, the well informed con- 
servative paper of Petrograd, was also 
taken by surprize, as it acknowledges 
in its editorial columns its ignorance 
of the new Premier’s present political 
views. The muzzled liberal press saw 
but an ominous warning in his appoint- 
ment. 

Since the beginning of the war public 
opinion in Russia has not been stirred 
as deeply as by the appointment of M. 
Sturmer. To appease it, he hastened to 
call together representatives of the 
press and make some promises as to 
“internal reorganization” and reforms. 
This and his subsequent address at the 
opening of the Duma, in which he as- 
sured the country that Russia was re- 
solved to fight the war till a decisive 


victory over the enemy is won, has to 
a great extent calmed the masses, tho 
it has not entirely erased the distrust 
from their minds. 


Maritime After March 1, according 
Warfare to the announcement of the 

German Government, the 
German submarines would begin to at- 
tack armed merchant ships without 
warning. The German contention is 
that its previous promise not to sink 
liners without warning and providing 
for the safety of passengers does not 
apply to armed vessels. It is held that 
it is absurd to require that a submarine 
approach, hail and search a_ vessel 
which is known to carry a gun big 
enough to disable the submarine with 
a single shot at a distance of a mile or 
more, especially if the merchant ves- 
sel is under instructions to open fire. 
This, according to the German Govern- 
ment, is the case with British merchant- 
men and they quote in evidence from 
the instructions found on the British 
steamer “‘Woodfield”’: 


If a submarine is obviously pursuing a 
ship by day, and it is evident to the master 
that she has hostile intentions, the ship 
pursued should open fire in self-defense, 
notwithstanding the submarine may not 
have committed a definite hostile act, such 
as firing a gun or torpedo. 


On the other hand the British Gov- 
ernment claims that its merchantmen 
are armed solely for defense and makes 
public the instructions from which we 
quote in another column. The British 
note, however, explains that these in- 
structions have been repeatedly modi- 
fied so it is possible that the copy cap- 
tured by the Germans may be one of 
the earlier set of regulations. 

The British explain that they can put 
no confidence in the German promise 
not to attack unarmed vessels because 
that has been done right along. In proof 
of this the Admiralty publishes a list 
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BORIS STURMER 


The new Russian premier is a reactionary whose 
war policy is a matter of doubt 
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of fifty-four unarmed vessels which 
have been sunk by German submarines 
without warning. Fourteen of these are 
neutrals; two American (the “Gulf- 
light” and “Nebraskan’”), four Norwe- 
gian, four Swedish, and one each 
Dutch, Danish, Greek and Portuguese. 
Of the nine vessels sunk by the Ger- 
man submarines on March 1 and 2, 
when the new German submarine pol- 
icy came into effect, none is known to 
be armed. 

The French auxiliary cruiser ‘“Pro- 
vence,” which was sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean on February 26, had on board 
nearly four thousand men, and of 
these, according to the French Minis- 
try of Marine, 3130 were drowned. 
This is more than ever were lost before 
in the sinking of any ship. In the 
“Lusitania,” 1198 lives were lost, and 
in the “Titanic,” 1595. The “Provence” 
was a converted liner used as a trans- 
port and carried eleven cannon. No 
submarine was seen. 

The Peninsular and Oriental liner 
““Maloja,” sunk within sight of Dover 
on February 27, was found by the 
coroner’s jury to have struck a mine, 
altho the chief officer testified that he 
believed she was torpedoed by a sub- 
marine. There were 169 lives lost. 

Following the example of Portugal 
which last week seized all the German 
ships in her harbors, Italy has taken 
over thirty-four of the thirty-seven 
German ships in Italian ports. Germany 
has protested against the seizures and 
may declare war against Portugal and 
Italy, neither of which is yet nominally 
included among her enemies altho Por- 
tugal is allied with England and Italy 
is at war with Austria. 

The German sea raider ‘Méwe’” is 
reported safely back “in a home 
port,” presumably Wilhelmshafen. She 
brought in $250,000 in gold bars taken 
from the “Appam,” which she sent to 
Newport News. She had on board 402 
prisoners, from the officers, soldiers 
and crews of the fifteen vessels she cap- 
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HOUSE LEADERS WHO WARNED THE PRESIDENT 
From left to right, Chairman Flood of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Speaker Clark 
and Majority Leader Kitchin. They told President Wilson that a large majority of the Repre- 
sentatives favored a resolution warning Americans not to travel on armed belligerent merchant 
men. Before the matter came to a vote the temper of the House had changed 


tured. Besides those previously report- 
ed she had taken the British steamers 
“Saxon Prince” and “‘Maroni,” and had 
sunk by her mines the British battle- 
ship “King Edward VII.” The com- 
mander of the ‘“Méwe,” Burgrave 
Count Dohna-Schlodien, has been 
awarded the Iron Cross by the Kaiser. 


At the beginning of 
last week, the tension 
at Washington was 
slightly relieved by assurances that 
Germany would not sink merchantmen 


War Problems 
in Congress 








self-defense. 


high seas. 


or torpedo would be impossible. : 
Defensively armed merchant ships 








British Orders to Armed Merchantmen 


The German Government claims the right to sink armed merchantmen 
without warning on the ground that vessels had been instructed by the 
British Admiralty to open fire upon submarines approaching for the pur- 
pose of exercizing the right of search. The British Admiralty made public 
on March 2, 1916. the instructions issued on October 20, 1915, and now 
prevailing. The rules covering the points in dispute are as follows: 


The right of the crew of a merchant vessel to forcibly resist visit and search 
and fight in self-defense is well recognized in international law and expressly ad- 
mitted by the German prize regulations in an addendum issued June, 1914, at a 
time when it was known that numerous merchant vessels were being armed for 


Armament is supplied solely for the purpose of resisting attack by an armed 
enemy vessel and must not be used for any other purpose whatsoever. 
The status of a British armed merchant vessel cannot be changed upon the 


The armament is supplied for the purpose of defense only. The object of the 
master should be to avoid action whenever possible. 

Experience has shown that hostile submarines and aircraft have frequently 
attacked merchant vessels without warning. It is important, therefore, that craft 
of this description should not be allowed to approach to short range, at which a 
torpedo or bomb launched without notice would almost certainly be effective. 
British and allied submarines and aircraft have orders not to approach merchant 
vessels, Consequently it may be presumed that any submarine or aircraft which 
deliberately approaches or pursues a merchant vessel does so with hostile inten- 
tion. In such cases fire may be opened in self-defense in order to prevent the hostile 
craft from closing to a range at which resistance to a sudden attack with bomb 


form of disguise which might cause them to be mistaken for neutral ships. 


are forbidden to adopt any 














without warning unless there was proof 
that they were armed. But, on the 29tir. 
Mr. Wilson caused surprize in Congress 
by what was virtually a challenge. In 
a letter to Mr. Pou, the acting chair- 
man of the House’s powerful Commit- 
tee on Rules, he practically demanded 
a vote at once on the pending Mc- 
Lemore resolution, which warns Ameri- 
cans not to,go on the ships of belliger- 
ents. He called the attention of the 
committee, he said, to a matter of 
grave consequence to the country. In- 
dustrious use was being made in for- 
eign capitals of the report that there 
were divided counsels in Congress in 
regard to the Government’s foreign 
policy. He believed that the report was 
false, but so long as it was cfedited 
anywhere .it could not fail to do the 
greatest harm and expose the country 
to the most serious risks. And so he 
felt justified in urging an early vote 
on the resolutions concerning travel on 
armed merchantmen, in order that 
there might be full discussion at once, 
and that all doubts might be swept 
away. 

The House leaders pleaded for delay, 
and it was suggested as a compromise 
that a resolution of confidence in the 
President be adopted. But Mr. Wilson 
made it very plain that he would be sat- 
isfied with no compromise. In the House 
there was confusion. Many wanted a 
resolution of confidence accompanied by 
a warning to travelers. Some feared 
that a vote on the McLemore resolu- 
tion would show a very large minority 
in favor of it. In the Senate, where Mr. 
Gore’s similar resolution was pending, 
there was a disposition to wait for the 
House. 
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A contest in the Senate was precipi- 
tated, however, on the 2d, by a state- 
ment from Mr. Stone as to his own po- 
sition, and by a speech from Mr. Gore. 
Mr. Stone, who, as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has 
sought to prevent action upon resolu- 
tions of warning, said it was distressing 
to disagree with the President, but he 
desired to save the country from the 
consequences of the recklessness of 
foolhardy Americans. Mr. Lodge sup- 
ported the President, who, he said, 
ought to have a vote on the question, 
Mr. Williams opposed any evasion. The 
only danger of war, he said, was in the 
hampering and embarrassment of the 
President. Mr. Gore exprest his disap- 
proval of the madcaps who travel on 
armed merchantmen. He had heard. 
he added, that the President had re- 
cently said to Senators or Representa- 
tives that the loss of American lives on 
a merchantmen sunk by a German sub- 
marine would probably cause severance 
of diplomatic relations with Germany; 
that this would probably be followed 
by war; and that participation in the 
war by the United States might not be 
wholly an evil, because it would end the 
great conflict by midsummer and thus 
be of great service to civilization. 

Mr. Stone at once denied that he had 
heard the President say anything of 
this kind. Other Senators made similar 
disclaimers, and an unqualified denial 
from the Wh‘te House was published a 
few hours later. No action upon the 
resolutions was taken that day in the 
Senate, 


The Gore Resolution ea 

Tabled up in the Senate 
on the following day, a motion to lay 
it on the table having been made. Be- 
for the vetes were cast he modified the 
resolution by an amendment or substi- 
tution, at variance with the long pre- 
amble and the original proposition. 
This substituted clause asserted that 
the sinking of a merchantman by a 
submarine without warning, with an 
accompanying loss of American lives, 
would be just and sufficient cause for 
war with Germany. The motion called 
for the tabling of the Gore -resolution 
and all substitutes, and there was no 
debate before the votes were counted. 
By a vote of 68 to 14 the resolution 
was laid on the table. Mr. Jones, Re- 
publican, had withdrawn his similar 
resolution. In the affirmative were 49 
Democrats and 19 Republicans. Those 
voting on the other side were Demo- 
crats (Mr. O’Gorman and Mr. Cham- 
berlain), and 12 Republicans. Mr. 
Gore’s vote for tabling his own resolu- 
tion showed his attitude toward the 
substitute clause which he had inserted. 
Several who voted against tabling were 
not in favor of either the original or 
the modified resolution. They were dis- 
pleased because there had been no op- 
portunity for debate. And the modifi- 
cation had obscured the issue. 

In the House the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs decided to report a recom- 
mendation that the McLemore resolu- 
tion be laid on the table, with the adop- 


tion of a statement that the conduct of 
diplomatic negotiations should be left 
with the President, who would report 
to Congress if his power should be ex- 
hausted. It is understood that a major- 
ity of the committee are in favor of 
a warning to American travelers, but 
are unwilling to embarrass the Presi- 
dent. There was expectation that action 
would be taken on the 4th, but a vote 
was postponed. This delay was disap- 
pointing to Mr. Wilson, for the Senate’s 
action was regarded as indecisive, and 
there will be further debate in that 
branch on resolutions like Mr. Gore’s, 
which have been introduced since his 
was tabled. . 


The treaty or agree- 
ment which gives to the 
United States for at 
least ten years wide powers of super- 
vision over the internal affairs and for- 
eign relations of Hayti was ratified in 
our Senate last week without a dis- 
senting vote. Certain provisions of it 
were already in effect, with Hayti’s 


Protectorate 
for Hayti 
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AT THE STORM CENTER 
Senator Stone, of Missouri, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, disagrees with 
the President as to the status of armed mer- 
chantmen, but has labored to prevent any action 
by the Senate which would embarrass the Execu- 
tive. It was his letter to which President Wilson 
replied with so emphatic a statement of his policy 


consent. The treaty is a long one. At 
the beginning it says that the United 
States is in sympathy with Hayti’s de- 
sire to improve the condition of its 
finances, preserve peace, and develop 
the country’s resources; and will assist 
the Haytian Government in developing 
agriculture, mining and commerce, and 
also in placing the republic’s finances 
on a firm basis. 

All customs duties on imports and 
exports are to be collected by a General 
Receiver nominated by our President 
and appointed by the President of 
Hayti, and in the same way there is to 
be appointed a Financial Adviser, who 
shall devise an adequate system of pub- 
lic accounting, aid in increasing the 
revenues, inquire into the validity of 
Hayti’s debts, and take other action, in 
association with the Minister of 
Finance, for the republic’s welfare and 
prosperity. These two officers (who will 
be Americans) are to have full pro- 
tection in the use of the power thus 
conferred. The republic’s debts are to 
be classified in a comprehensive state- 
ment, showing the sinking fund re- 
quired for the final discharge of them. 
The sums collected are to be used, first, 
for the payment of the salaries and 
expenses of the General Receiver and 
the Financial Adviser and their assist- 
ants; second, for the interest and sink- 
ing fund of the public debt; third, for 
maintenance of the new constabulary; 
and, fourth, for the Government’s cur- 
rent expenses. 

This constabulary is to be both urban 
and rural. Composed of natives, its offi- 
cers will be Americans nominated by 
our President. But these are to be re- 
placed ultimately by Haytians found, 
upon examination by an American 
board, to be properly qualified. The con- 
stabulary is to have supervision and 
control of arms and ammunition, mili- 
tary supplies,“ and the traffic therein. 
Hayti agrees not to increase its public 
debt without the consent of our Presi- 
dent, or to contract any debt unless the 
surplus revenue is sufficient to pay in- 
terest and provide a sinking fund. It is 
also agreed that Hayti will not, with- 
out our President’s consent, so modify 
her customs duties that the revenue 
will be reduced. Hayti is bound not to 
surrender any part of her territory by 
sale or lease to any foreign Power, and 
will not make with any foreign Power 
a treaty that can impair her independ- 
ence. All foreign claims against Hayti 
are to be settled by arbitration, under 
an agreement with the United States. 
Sanitary improvements are to be made 
under the direction of an engineer 
nominated by our President. 

There may be intervention. “Should 
the necessity occur,” says the treaty, 
“the United States will lend efficient 
aid for the preservation of Haytian 
independence, and the maintenance of 
a Government adequate for the protec- 
tion of life, property, and individual 
liberty.” The term of the agreement is 
ten years, but ten years more are to 
be added “if, for specific reasons pre- 
sented by either high contracting party, 
the purpose of this treaty has not been 
fully accomplished.” 


























By FROM STATE TO STATE } 








ALABAMA: As a means of 
attracting immigration to this 
state, Emmet A. Jones, chief of 
the Immigration and Markets 
Bureau, has compiled what he 


ealls “The Alabama Land 
Book.” It is said to answer 


every question that any pros- 
pective settler can reasonably 
ask concerning not only the 
lands of different sections, but 
the roads, schools, churches, 
public improvements, taxes, 
towns and general character of 
each region. For the publica- 
tion and nation-wide distribu- 
tion of this book Governor Hen- 


derson, State Treasurer Lan- 
easter and Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries 


Wade have consented to act as 
trustees, without compensation, 
of a fund to be raised by pri- 
vate subscription, and Mr. Jones 
has agreed to serve, also with- 
out compensation, as secretary 
and treasurer. 


ARKANSAS: A movement is 
on foot in Sebastian, Crawford, 
Washington and Benton coun- 
ties for a first-class modern 
highway from Ft. Smith thru 
Winslow, Fayetteville and Rog- 
ers to the Missouri border, 
where it is to connect with the 
great system of roads in that 
state and, by the Santa Fé 
trail, with points east and west. 
The section of the road in Ar- 
kansas is to be known as “The 
Ozark Trail.” 


IOWA: This state is making 
systematic and determined war 
upon rats. Dairy and food in- 
spectors are calling upon all 
dealers in edibles to concrete 
their cellars and other storing 
places. They say they find mer- 
chants generally willing to com- 
ply with this requirement, tho 
in some cases it has been neces- 
sary for the courts to compel 
them to. It is the declared pur- 
pose of the state authorities to 
persist in this work until every 
citizen may feel assured that 
all food offered for sale is not 


only unadulterated, but is se- 
cure against vermin. 
KANSAS: The recently in- 


creased demand for potash and 
the high prices it commands 
have induced many Kansans to 
set up a search for it in their 
state. It has been demonstrated 
that potash deposits are likely 
to be found where salt and 
gypsum abound, and since Kan- 
sas has a profusion of both 
these substances, United States 
Senator Curtis is hopeful that 
the Federal authorities will in- 
clude his state in the investi- 
gations for potash now being 
made in Utah, Texas and other 
promising states. 


LOUISIANA: The recent in- 
vestigations of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Commerce 
into possible uses of the water 
hyacinth have been interesting 
to the people of this state. This 
troublesome plant propagates 
very. rapidly, chiefly by off- 
shoots, and soon chokes up any 
stream in which it gains a root- 
hold. The length of its stem 
and its fibrous nature suggest- 
ed that it might be used as a 
substitute for jute, but investi- 
gation has shown that the fiber 





is too short and too irregular 
for spinning. It has _ been 
learned, however, that the plant 
makes fairly good forage for 
cattle. 


MAINE: The State Highway 
Commission is working out a 
plan to have the principal trunk 
highway of every town in the 
state patrolled by men who will 
devote their entire time from 
early spring to late fall to keep- 
ing the roads in the best possi- 
ble condition. It is estimated 
that this will require about 500 
patrolmen, but it is pointed out 
that it will mean the rehabili- 
tation of hundreds of miles of 
highway now rapidly going to 
ruin for lack of maintenance. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Altho 
this is one of the most thickly 
populated states in the Union, 
it contains tens of thousands of 
acres of barren lands which 
have lain idle since they were 
long ago denuded of their for- 
ests. Now the state purposes to 


renew these forests. The State 
Forester reports 7,000,000 


young trees in the state nur- 
series, 1,000,000 of which are 
to be planted this spring. Next 
year the number will be in- 
creased to 3,000,000, and it is 
expected that eventually a_ to- 
tal of 15,000,000 trees will be 
planted every year. While the 
preliminary work is expensive. 
the state authorities believe 
that the investment will ulti- 
mately prove very profitable. 


MINNESOTA: The Minne- 
sota Art Commission recently 
began a movement for the bet- 
ter housing of farmers and vil- 
lagers in this state. Several 
plans for model farm houses of 
varying cost were sent to about 
1,000,000 farmers thruout the 
state. As a result the commis- 
sion has been deluged with re- 
quests for information, which 
are being answered by the Min- 
nesota Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, giv- 
ing its services freely thru the 
art commission. Fifty plans for 
model village houses to cost 
$3000 each have been prepared 
and are being sent out for the 
bare cost of making the blue 
prints. The responses indicate 
that rural Minnesota is soon to 
have hundreds, if not  thou- 
sands, of new, artistic homes. 


MISSOURI: The walnut tim- 
ber trade, which is of great im- 
portance to many Missouri land 
owners, has had its full share 
of ups and downs. A generation 
ago most of the furniture in 
this country was made of wal- 
nut. Then, as our population 
grew and the demands increased, 
the big manufacturers, fearing 
that walnut would soon be ex- 
hausted, created a fashion for 
other woods. That made it nec- 
essary for walnut growers to 
seek another market, so they 
laboriously built up a trade with 
Europe, especially with Ger- 
many and Austria. Then the 
war put a stop to those ex- 
ports, and for more than a year 
there was practically no mar- 
ket anywhere for walnut. Now 
every owner of a walnut grove 
is busy trying to supply the de- 
mand for gun stocks. Two Kan- 
sas City concerns are sawing 


up more than 300 carloads of 
walnut logs a month, turning 
out 5000 gun stocks a day. 


MONTANA: According to pre- 
liminary estimates made by the 
United States Geological Sur- 
vey the value of the output of 
gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zinc from Montana mines in 
1915 was nearly $87,000,000, 
an increase of more than 81 
per cent over the total value of 
output of the same metals in 
1914, which was $47,849,747. 
Tho greater quantities of all 
these metals, especially lead 
and zinc, were produced, the in- 
crease in value was due princi- 
pally to higher prices. The mine 
output of lead increased from 
9,656,008 pounds in 1914 to 
more than 14,000,000 pounds in 
1915, and that of zine from 
111,580,544 pounds (figured 
as spelter) in 1914 to 184,086,- 
000 pounds in 1915. 


NEVADA: An epidemic of 
rabies, said to have been caused 
by mad coyotes, has been spread- 
ing so rapidly in Nevada that 
the state and local authorities 
and almost the entire citizenry 
of some counties have been un- 
able to cope with it. Large num- 
bers of wild animals and dogs, 
and not less than 500,000 head 
of sheep, cattle and horses have 
been destroyed by this scourge. 
So serious has the epidemic be- 
come that neighboring states 
are fortifying against it and the 
Federal Government has sent 
aid. The intention is to exter- 
minate the coyote family. 


NEW YORK: At a _ recent 
largely attended meeting of the 
Penn Yan Grange the question 
of incorporating farms was seri- 
ously discussed, many members 
favoring the plan and express- 
ing the opinion that it would 


soon be adopted. Mr. Francis 
Ik. Hoyt strongly advocated it. 
pointing out many advantages 


to be gained if, say, fifty far- 
mers, each with 100 acres worth 
$200 an acre, should combine 
and operate a farm of 5000 
acres with a capital of $1,000,- 
000 on a wholesale seale, breed- 


ing horses or specializing in 
fine cattle, grains, etc. Then, 
said he, modern farm. imple- 


ments and tractors, now beyond 
the purchase of the average 
farmer, could be used, the help 
problem would be solved and 
conditions which make for the 
instability of prices be elim- 
inated. 


NORTH CAROLINA: _ The 
immense power plant at Baden 
in this state, after many vicissi- 
tudes, is at last to become one 
of the most important industrial 
eenters in the South. It was 
originally promoted as a com- 
mercial hydro-electric proposi- 
tion by a Pittsburgh company 
which went into the hands of a 
receiver. About three years ago 
the plant was taken over by the 
Southern Aluminum Company, 
organized by French bankers. 
Considerable development work 
had been done on the plant, 
which was planned to cost over 

,000,000, when the Euro- 
pean war put a stop to it. Now 
the Aluminum Company of 
America has secured control 
and begun carrying out an even 


larger plan of development. The 
partially constructed —hydro- 
electric and aluminum = redue- 
tion plants will be completed at 
once. It is said they will give 
employment to several thousand. 


TENNESSEE: Within a short 
time Tennessee has raised her- 
self from the third to the sev- 
enth state in percentage of il- 
literate population. A consid- 
erable measure of this improve- 
ment has been due to the intel- 
ligent and energetic efforts of 
Prof. John B. Brown, the state 
rural school agent. Yet he is 
far from satisfied with the sit- 
uation, and is pressing for 
longer terms, better equipment. 
und more efficient teachers. He 
is convinced that fewer instead 
of more rural schools are need- 
ed. Consolidation of these 
schools, he says, means better 
buildings, better equipment and 
more money with which to keep 
the schools 


open for nine 
months. In twenty-one counties 
he has succeeded in effecting 


such consolidations, and the re- 
sults, he asserts, have been good. 


UTAH: The Utah Chamber of 
Commerce has been organized 
to advertise every resource and 
industry of every section of the 
state. It will have four general 
departments: County exhibits, 
publicity, general exhibits and 
public intercourse. Under the 
first head each county’ will 
maintain a display of its repre- 
sentative products, mineral, 
manufactured, agricultural, ete., 
together with maps, pictures, 
literature and data needful for 
the information of persons seek- 
ing homes or investments. The 
publicity department will con- 
duct a systematic national ad- 
vertising campaign, while the 
department of public  inter- 
course will seek to bring the 
county and general exhibits to 
the attention of all tourists, 
school children and the public. 


WEST VIRGINIA: The per- 
ennial if not everlasting con- 
troversy over West Virginia’s 
share in Virginia’s ante bellum 
debt has perhaps engaged more 


legal talent for less pay than 
any other pecuniary case ever 
tried in America. The latest 


citation of authorities by a lead- 
ing member of the West Vir- 
ginia Bar Association seems to 
leave no room for doubt that, 
altho the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decreed that 
West Virginia must pay some 
$12,000,000, there is no lawful 
way in which that decree can 
be enforced. 


WYOMING: Definite steps are 
being taken for the establish- 
ment in this state of what is 
expected to be the greatest game 
preserve in the United States. 
Wyoming, with its wide plains, 
long ranges of foothills, lofty 
mountains, immense forests and 
numerous lakes and streams, is 
an ideal habitat of wild creat- 
ures, especially large game an- 
imals. The plan as proposed is 
to set apart a vast area as a 
preserve, with a considerable 
portion of it reserved as a per- 
petual refuge in which it shall 
be unlawful to kill any creature 
not of a predatory nature. 
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BY IRVING BACHELLER 





WHAT WOMEN KNOW ABOUT MEN 


AUTHOR OF “EBEN HOLDEN,” “DRI AND 1,” “KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE” 


r “SHE old rib theory glorifies 
“ man in reducing woman to a 
kind of paring off his finger 
nail. In those days nobody tried to 
understand women. Why should 
they? It was only necessary that 
women should understand men and 
so keep their heads from being 
broken. 

Here is a fundamental point in the 
proper understanding of woman: she 
has always understood man because 
it was unsafe to misunderstand him. 

The rib theory is too forced either 
for credible history or good fiction or 
reconcilement with the processes of 
nature, which it completely reverses. 
If we were permitted to believe that 
woman was fashioned first we spare 
Adam that needless and incredible 
bit of violence and found the Old and 
New Testaments on two sublime and 
harmonious miracles of birth. 

The story of the fall has never sat- 
isfied my sense of fairness. Any good 
judge of human nature would lean to 
the theory that Eve became weary of 
seeing Adam lying idly about and 
probably littering up the place. So 
she cunningly devised a way of get- 
ting him a permanent job. The secret 
was committed to her daughters and 
went on down the line, and so the 
sons of Adam have been busy ever 
since. 

From the beginning men have in- 
vented many fictions about women: 
They enslaved and married them en 
masse. They held the club. They com- 
manded the legions jointly with the 
Lord. The Lord had tacitly accepted 
the honor. Therefore it was so. No 
man dared deny it. Their treasuries 
were filled with fiat money, their 
souls with fiat virtue. Thus equipped 
they began: to practise generosity. 
Woman was its first victim. She be- 
came a confirmed receiver. Men like 
to be generous. It makes them feel 
good and great. It is a common form 
of masculine dissipation. Many wars 
have been caused by the feeling on 
the part of some king that he needed 
larger accommodation for his gen- 
erosity. He wanted more people to 
be indebted to him for the privilege 
of living. 

For ages men have used women for 
receivers of generosity and sayers of 
gratitude. In Europe even now a 
woman is largely dependent on the 
generosity of her husband. Man has 
always misunderstood both the needs 
and desires of woman. With his well- 
known generosity he has at sundry 
times conferred upon her many kinds 
of distinction, including that of be- 
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ing an incipient angel. What she 
needed and desired and dared not de- 
mand was the chance to be a human 
being. Man conferred upon her silks 
and jewels and laces and slaves and 
flattery and inferiority. At best she 
was an ignorant and beautiful play- 
thing, who achieved her ends by 
subtlety and cunning. 

If there were any trouble you had 
to chercher la femme, It was never 
necessary to chercher homme. The 
man was always in evidence. The 
woman had some sense of shame. 
She had to have it, being aware that 
if the facts were known it would be 
all up with her, while he could wipe 
it off the slate with some magnificent 
stroke of generosity. He thought that 
her lack of courage and frankness 
signalized a nature essentially base. 
Here was the first great misunder- 
standing. 

There was only one part of life 
where a woman had any chance of re- 
spect. It was down among the toilers, 
where heavy tasks gave her strength 
and destroyed her beauty; where 
men had no leisure—for leisure 
among men generally brought trou- 
ble to women. There she was a 
human being and not a bedizened 
plaything. There appeared the first 
really great mother of whom we have 
any record. 

Whatever else we may say of her 
she was blessed above all women in 
her understanding of the terrified 
children of the empire—in her sym- 
pathy, in her passion, in her vision. 
She gave to her son, returning day 
by day to that humble home weary 
from his tasks—her soul. It was a 
full and beautiful soul. When the 
qualities of a strong woman join 
those of a rugged man in the same 
body and spirit—when the tender- 
ness of the one softens and directs 
the strength of the other—then have 
we the foundation of miracles. Only 
that type of man understands woman 
and gives her the sympathy and 
honor she deserves. Whatever else 
we may say of Him, that son of the 
great mother in Galilee was the first 
man who understood women. 

He put them on a new footing, and 
not yet have women learned how im- 
measurably sacred he made the office 
of motherhood. 

So, then, let us be sure that we 
understand this much about women 
—no man was ever really great who 
had not in some measure within him 
the qualities of womanhood. Alexan- 
der and Cesar and Napoleon were 
monsters—nothing more. The man 


who shows only strength and a talent 
for spreading terror and destruction 
is on a plane with the submarine and 
the howitzer. 

Now we are in the immediate 
neighborhood of one big fact about 
men and women. The spirit of either 
sex can never be fully great until 
the other has contributed to its con- 
tent. 

Some women have achieved great- 
ness, and how? Was it not by filling 
mind and body with the strength and 
firmness and courage of manhood? 
The greatest human being I ever saw 
was a mountain woman with the 
strength of a man in heart and sin- 
ews. Strong to endure great tasks in 
the midst of poverty, she was the 
tenderest and most unselfish crea- 
ture I have known. The greatest 
women the world has seen, probably, 
were the wives of the pioneers who 
made America. They were mostly 
strong - armed, broad - backed, big- 
shouldered women who could do and 
dare, and yet they were the tenderest 
of mothers. Many of them had a cer- 
tain beauty of countenance hard to 
define, for it was not a thing of form 
or color. Out of their bodies came 
the new children of light and went 
to their tasks—Washington, Web- 
ster, Whittier, Lincoln, Grant, Gree- 
ley, Beecher and their like. Here in 
America our eyes have seen true 
womanhood. New ideals set in im- 
mortal phrases, the silent drum, the 
stilled cannon, the forgiven foe, the 
freed slave, the onmoving hosts of 
democracy celebrate her greatness. 

Men are largely what their moth- 
ers make them, working on the ten- 
der soul of childhood; women are 
largely what men make them in the 
season of youth and beauty. It all 
goes back to the mother. She is the 
barometer of morality. Paint, idle- 
ness and peroxidity are storm points 
on the dial. 

Therefore I think that I under- 
stand this much about woman: she 
earries the flag in the front rank. 
She is the chief servant making the 
hand and spirit which are strong in 
peace and irresistible in war. All 
that is she, or a shirk, a gadder, a 
whister, a peacock, a leader in great 
debacles. 

To condemn the beauty and pride 
of woman is treason to the human 
race. They are as natural as the sum- 
mer shine of a bird, but they have 
led to the worst of all misunder- 
standings. It is that of women re 
garding themselves. 

Riverside, Connecticut 


























WHAT MEN KNOW ABOUT WOMEN 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “THE CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “THE RECORDING 


O-.men understand women? 
| == do. This is the reason 

why they say they do not. 
‘Thus are they absolved from so 
many responsibilities toward women. 
They evade them, 

The unjust judge said, “Because 
this woman troubleth me, I will 
avenge her”—not because he consid- 
ered the righteousness of her cause, 
but to be rid of her. To this day the 
same man in every man often does 
what a woman wants him to do, not 
because he ought to do it, but be- 
cause he understands her and knows 
this is the only way to be rid of her, 
“lest by her continual coming she 
weary me.” A woman can weary a 
man sooner-by demanding justice of 
him than if she asked anything else, 
because he knows exactly how im- 
portunate she is. 

If men admitted the truth once 
and for all, that they do understand 
women, they would be forced by their 
own confession to act up to their en- 
lightenment, or be stultified before 
the bar of their own conscience. This 
would precipitate the greatest revo- 
lution in the history of man (there 
is no history of woman!). He would 
be compelled to provide a place for 
her commensurate with his by chang- 
ing all the laws he has made, forms 
of government, social and economic 
conditions, and his own standards 
of morals. It is easier to keep on pre- 
tending that he does not understand 
her. 

He hails her as the sweet goddess 
of charming mysteries by way of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the god- 
dess, not because he really regards 
her as mysterious. And he has 
practised this method so long, for so 
many, many centuries, he has 
finally convinced woman herself that 
she is 2 vague, amorphous creature 
not yet sufficiently evolved from the 
unknown for it to be possible to un- 
derstand her. So she takes it out on 
him by being “importunate.” She 
wants this or that. She is always 
wanting something. And she has 
learned that she can get it, not by 
demanding intelligent justice, but by 
“troubling” him. 

Still, she has her moments of sus- 
picicn, when weeping or some light- 
ning flash of anger clears the dust 
from her eyes. She knows then that 
she is not the cryptic, smiling sphinx 
of his romantic protestations, but 
that generous fool who shared too 
graciously the first fruit of knowl- 
edge with him in the Garden. She 
took one bite and gave him the rest 





because it was “good.” She should 
have eaten it all. The uneven division 
has been bad for her ever since, gave 
him the advantage in wisdom and 
this matter of understanding. 

“Why, oh! why, then, doesn’t he 
understand me?” she is forever com- 
plaining. 

He does, my dear. He only pre- 
tends ignorance. He knows your 
frantic uprisings and despairing 
down sittings, your little east from 
your farther west. He knows early in 
the morning whether your weather 
will be fair or cloudy that day. He 
knows by that pale mewing face of 
yours before you: suspect your own 
intentions that you will make him and 
yourself and the cat unhappy that 
day, because you are feeling for some 
reason so keenly the sorrow of being 
misunderstood. But not for worlds 
would he relieve the tension by say- 
ing: 

“I understand, my dear, exact- 
ly how it feels to be a woman with 
the zodiac of your emotions scattered 
to the four winds.” 

He knows when you are getting 
ready to raise your banner and lead 
a world movement, knew it long be- 
fore you did. 

First, you study Browning because 
you are not understood. This pulls 
the neck of your soul, by the pain of 
which you discover that something is 
wrong. And when something is 
wrong it .is bound to be man, 
and, if it is man, Browning is 
not equal to your emergency. Forth- 
with you discard him, all poets, 
and study “social unrest,’ econom- 
ics, parliamentary law, until you find 
that you are the victim of it all. Then 
comes your World Movement, tramp- 
ing up Fifth Avenue or some 
other avenue—and that is as far as 
it gets. You can move the world three 
times over without moving man once. 
You must get back home in time for 
dinner, to make sure that everything 
is in order, comfortable for him. He 
knows that, understands you per- 
fectly, and your little rubber string 
excursion. And he is not troubled, 
because, bless you, you’ve got to come 
back home to him. And he is so stu- 
pid. You are obliged to forgive him 
for not understanding how it is with 
you. 

This is the strength of his posi- 
tion; woman absolves him from his 
responsibility by accepting his sol- 
emnly reiterated excuse of his inabil- 
ity to comprehend her. You cannot 
hold an idiot responsible. He under- 
stands that. Besides, to feel that, as 


ANGEL,” “THE CO-CITIZENS” 


a woman, one is incomprehensible, 
appeals to the vanity. He under- 
stands that point, too. It is shrewdly 
taken. 

The rub comes here: women really 
do not understand men. Not only 
that, but they literally crave to be 
deceived by men. The one perfectly 
happy woman, if such a being exists, 
is the one who is in complete igno- 
rance of man. This is, from his point 
of view, an exceedingly satisfactory 
state for her. 

No one ever heard of a man who 
has past the sophomoric stage of 
personal revelations, when he has 
nothing to reveal but his adolescence, 
who ever complained because women 
do not understand him. On the con- 
trary, if they did, he would feel that 
some violence had been done him, and 
he would immediately change his dis- 
guise, . 

If women gave more attention to 
the study of man, less to his repre- 
sentations of himself, of his laws and 
standards and all the other dust he 
stirs up to conceal himself, his mo- 
tives and purposes, from her—there 
would be something doing in the 
world. He is not a rogue, nor a criim- 
inal, nor selfish, nor mean, he is sim- 
ply the one sex there is in the human 
or any other specie. And you cannot 
get around that with all the thinking 
and doing that can be thought or 
done. This is the secret which ex- 
plains the whole phenomenon of man, 
including woman. So far it has never 
been acknowledged nor recognized. 

Women know much about him. 
They know what he likes and does 
not like, how far they can “trouble” 
him, and when to stop. But at 
last this outside, incidental knowl- 
edge amounts to nothing, no more 
than knowing his food, habits, and 
the measure of his clothes. For they 
do not know him, nor recognize him 
as the other part of themselves. This 
is a mistake which he never makes. 
Whenever he considers woman, he is 
himself the standard, and he consid- 
ers her only in relation to himself, 
what he needs, what he will have of 
her, more particularly what she can- 
not give and what he does not want 
of her, and nothing else. 

This is why things are as they are. 
Men do understand women, and 
women do not understand men. If the 
order is ever changed, then men will 
do it, and the women will not do it, 
because they do not grasp and will 
not admit that mastering phenome- 
non of the one sex. 

The Valley, Georgia 
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COURAGE, MON VIEUX! 


HOW ADRIENNE, OF PROVENCE, REVEALED THE SPIRIT OF -FRANCE 
BY HENRY G. DODGE 


seilles that we saw the thing 

which shall surely live longest in 
our memories, which—more than all 
the battlefields and hospitals in 
France—brought us face to face with 
the realization of what war really 
costs, 

As we drove up we found the 
square packed with waiting ambu- 
lances and automobiles driven by sol- 
dier chauffeurs. A number of the 
grands blessés, or the badly wound- 
ed, had just arrived from Geneva by 
way of Lyons, and were being un- 
loaded here for distribution thruout 
Provence. They were a part of the 
great exchange of crippled prisoners 
that is continually going on between 
France and Germany, thru the inter- 
mediary of neutral Switzerland. Tho 
entirely recovered, no one of them 
will ever fight again, for it is only 
the hopelessly crippled who are ex- 
changed. 

We stood by the station entrance 
and watched them cross the narrow 
platform to the line of ambulances 
backed up to the curb. They came out 
of the door, a pitiful company, a hun- 
dred strong, and each man had lost a 
leg or an arm. Behind those who 
were walking or _ hobbling’ on 
crutches or canes came a line of 
wheel chairs with those who had lost 
both legs; and kehind them—the 
' blind. 


| T was there at the station in Mar- 


DO not know if other wars have 

left in their wake so much of that 
most hopeless of afflictions—blind- 
ness, but it is the most terrible and 
impressive result of this war. A doz- 
en of these poor sightless heroes, each 
supported by two orderlies, came 
thru the door of the station, out into 
the sunlit square. They felt the warm 
glow of the Provencal autumn, but 
they would never see its brilliance 
again. Their Provence, the “Empire 
of the Sun” as its children love to 
call it, could now only give to them 
its soft airs, its familiar sounds, and 
the warmth of its summer days. The 
brilliance of its mornings and the 
beauties of its nights, its rugged 
Alps and its lordly Rhéne, and the 
sparkling blue of its Mediterranean, 
are to be no more for them. 

The waiting crowd, silent and with 
uncovered heads, as if at mass, made 
a lane thru which the blind soldiers 
came. They stumbled over the flag- 
ging and down the steps with grop- 
ing feet, and always, tho the order- 





lies guided them by the arms, their 
hands were stretched before them, 
open wide; hopeless, hesitating 
hands, distrustful of the dark. 

The last in line was a handsome 
boy not over twenty-one, a sub-lieu- 
tenant of the Chasseurs d’Afrique. 
His fair hair was pushed back from 
his forehead by the black bandage 
ever his eyes, his red fez was tipped 
to one side by another dressing on 
his head—and his right sleeve was 
empty. And tho there glittered on his 
breast the Military Medal and the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, pinned 
there when he had crost the Swiss 
border into France, he was trembling 
from head to foot, and kept repeating 
over and over and over, “J’ai peur, 
jai peur, j’ai peur’—“I’m afraid, 
I’m afraid, I’m afraid.” France had 
given him all she could—but he was 
afraid of the dark. 


ND then that happened which 

changed the whole gruesome 
picture of horror and misery into 
something sublime. 

A girl stepped out of the crowd 
to the boy’s side, put her arm about 
his waist, and took his groping 
hand in hers. She was no more than 
sixteen, beautiful with the dark, 
splendid, Greek beauty of the women 
of Provence—a girl of the people, 
who looked as tho she might have 
come into Marseilles that day from 
the country with her cartload of gar- 
den truck. 

“Courage, mon vieux,” we heard 
her say, and the boy could feel, I am 
sure, the smile in her voice, even tho 
he could not see, as we could, her 
smiling and compassionate eyes. “Do 
not have fear. Let me walk with 
you.” 

The orderly saluted and unhesitat- 
ingly stepped aside. The boy turned 
his bandaged eyes toward the girl, 
and, as he felt the protecting arm 
about his waist and the strong hand 
closing over his, his trembling 
ceased, his shoulders went back, and 
what had been.a terrified child be- 
came a soldier again. It was the 
woman’s touch that he had been 
needing—the hand and the word of 
encouragement of a woman of his 
own France—during the agonizing 
days in the hospital, and the long ter- 
rifying train journey in the dark- 
ness. 

“Courage, mon vieux!” It was the 
spur to make him a soldier again. 
One does not show fear before a 


woman. He took the few steps across 
the pavement to the waiting ambu- 
lance with steady and confident feet, 
his head turned always toward the 
sound of the voice at his side, and as 
he walked he smiled into the girl’s 
face. How long it had been since he 
had smiled! 

They came to the curb; and as she 
released his arm and an orderly stood 
ready to guide his foot to the step of 
the ambulance, he turned to the girl 
and paused a moment, with trem- 
bling lips. He raised his hand half 
way to the salute, and stopped. 

“What do you call yourself, my 
friend?” he said. 

“Adrienne, my lieutenant,” she re- 

plied softly, still smiling. 
* There was no trace of coquetry in 
her voice or in her bearing. She 
stood, slim and straight, before him, 
like a soldier before his superior offi- 
cer. 

The boy whipped off the red fez 
from his blond head and tucked it 
under the empty sleeve pinned to his 
breast. His hand went out and found 
her shoulder, as_ she _ instinctively 
stepped nearer to him, a look of in- 
credulous wonder upon her uplifted 
face. 

“Merci, Adrienne,” he said huskily, 
and bent and kissed her upon both 
cheeks. 


HE little peasant drew herself up 

like a queen, but her eyes were 
full of tears and for a moment she 
could not speak. Then, tremblingly 
but proudly: 

“Merci, mon lieutenant.” 

Her hands were clasped together 
upon her breast and on her face was 
the look of Jeanne d’Arc standing be- 
fore the Vision. The boy took his 
seat in the ambulance and as it swung 
away from the curb his hand went 
to the salute, and his ‘bandaged eyes 
turned toward the spot where she 
was standing. And until the car dis- 
appeared into the traffic beyond the 
station gates we could still see his 
erect figure and his hand raised to 
his forehead. 

The girl stood motionless, looking 
after him, until he was out of sight, 
her face transfigured and her dark 
eyes still brilliant with tears. She had 
not been kissed; she had been deco- 
rated, and she wore the red badge of 
her glory in her flaming cheeks as 
proudly as the blind boy soldier wore 
the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor upon his breast. 
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THE INDEPENDENT’S SHAKESPEARE CONTEST FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 








M. William Shak- {peare: 


EIGHT PAPERS BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
IN OBSERVANCE OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 








The Tragedies: Plays of Romance and War 












=| H AKES PEARE 
Em wemaiwas no exception 
Ke | Ly to the truth pro- 
hee Seainounced in “The 
“SST wo Gentlemen 
gof Verona,” that 
“Experience is by 
miindustry achieved 
: and perfected by 
the swift course of time.” He gained 
his success not by genius alone, but 
also by work—hard and patient 
work that, by repeated trials, made 
way for him to the hights of tragic 
power. If some one had asked him 
how he had gained the ability to 
write “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “King 
Lear” and “Macbeth,” he might 
have answered in the words of one 
of his characters: “I have labored 
with all my wits, my pains and strong 
endeavors.” Shakespeare’s great 
tragedies, masterpieces in the world’s 
literature, were not produced with- 
out preliminary attempts at tragic 
writing. The surprizing excellence of 
his first efforts is strong evidence of 
his natural genius. 

Between the ages of twenty-four 
and thirty-one Shakespeare wrote in 
“Romeo and Juliet” a passionate 
tragedy of youth; in “Titus Andro- 
nicus” a terrible tragedy of blood; 
and in “Henry VI,” Part I, Part II, 
and Part III, “Richard II,” “Richard 
III,” and “King John,” a series of 
chronicle plays that concern the ro- 
mantic tragedies of great English 
rulers. All these plays, in spite of 
great story interest, put the empha- 
sis on character, pointing the way 
toward the searching character 
analysis of the great tragedies. To 
Shakespeare, even in the beginning 
of his dramatic work, men appeared 
as more than puppets tossed about 
by fate; in part, at least, they were 
makers of their own destinies. 

There is a kind of character in thy life, 


That to the observer doth thy history 
Fully unfold. 


In some respects “Romeo and 
Juliet” is the most pleasing of all of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. It is a play 
of summer, and youth, and love, a 
play of misty moonlit nights in 
medieval Verona, with the breath of 
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roses blowing over old gardens, tell- 

ing: ‘ 

How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues 
: by night, 

Like softest music to attending ears. 


and at another time saying 


Violent delights have violents ends 
And in their triumph die. 
Romeo, a Montague, falls in love with 
Juliet, a Capulet, between whose 
family and his own there is deadly 
enmity. On the heads of this “pair 
of star-cross’d lovers” fall the bane- 
ful results of their parents’ discords. 
Shakespeare wrote this play of 
love and rapid action with all the 
poetry of youth, for he himself was 
then less than twenty-seven. Inter- 
ested as he was in unfolding a ro- 
mantic story, he did not fail to make 
his characters real. In Juliet par- 
ticularly he presented an altogether 
charming example of womanly love, 
forethought, faithfulness and daring. 
“Titus Andronicus” is so different 
from “Romeo and Juliet” that we are 
glad to believe that Shakespeare had 
hardly any part in writing it. In 
place of romantic imagination and 
rich poetry there is a series of shock- 
ing events, with little attempt to 
fasten attention on anything but 
gruesome detail. Nowhere else in 
Shakespeare can we read of such 
deeds of horror as those enacted by 
the Roman general, Titus Andro- 
nicus, in revenge for wrongs done to 
his daughter Lavinia. Undoubtedly 
Shakespeare, when about twency- 
five years old, felt the attraction of 
an old tragedy of vivid action, and 
recast it for his company. The play 
as a whole is strikingly different 
from the rest of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, but here and there, like 
glittering jewels on black velvet, 
there stand out against the dark 
background of crime some passages 
that are wholly typical of Shake- 
speare: 


The hunt is up, the morn is bright and 


, 
The a. fragrant, and the woods 
are green. ... 
The birds chant melody on every bush; 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful 
sun; 


The green leaves quiver with the cool- 
ing wind, 
And make a chequer’d shadow on the 
ground. 
It is far easier to think that the 
young man who had just come down 
into London from the country peace 
of Stratford wrote such lines as 
these than it is to think that he 
wrote of the heartlessness of cruel 
Tamora, or of the fiendish revenge 
of Titus Andronicus. 

“Romeo and Juliet” is a tragedy of 
love; “Titus Andronicus” is a 
tragedy of blood; and “Henry VI,” 
Part I, Part II, and Part III, “Rich- 
ard II,” “Richard III,” and “King 
John,” are tragedies of history. In 
Shakespeare’s time, because England 
was thrilling with sense of national 
greatness, the history play was wide- 
ly popular. Men had strong interest 
in hearing of the great deeds of 
their fellow-countrymen, and, in 
particular, of the lives of noblemen 
and kings, the nation’s leaders in 
times of crisis. They knew that in 
such men the common ideals of their 
people were crystallized. They felt 
that the lives of the great repre- 
sented humanity in magnified form. 
In the triumph or the tragedy of the 
nobility the common people found 
their own best souls. Royalty might 
represent all that is ideal, and right 
to kingship might rest upon the 
possession of 

The king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stable- 
ness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, loveli- 
ness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. 

In stories of the rise or the fall 
of kings the people of Shakespeare’s 
time were, in reality, considering 
the rise or the fall of humanity, as it 
keeps true to ideals or swerves from 
them. 

They found an especial pathos in 
the fact that kings, greatasthey were, 
had no escape from common ills. 


Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a 


king, 

Keeps Death his court, and there the 
antic sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his 
pomp, 
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EDMUND KEAN AS RICHARD III 


THE ELDER KEAN (1787-1833) WAS THE OUTSTANDING SHAKESPEAREAN ACTOR OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. HIS FIRST 
APPEARANCE AT DRURY LANE WAS IN 1814, AND BYRON, WHO SAW HIM IN THIS ROLE THAT YEAR, WROTE A FERVID 
APPRECIATION OF HIS ACTING. COLERIDGE SAID THAT TO SEE HIM ACT WAS LIKE “READING SHAKESPEARE 
BY FLASHES OF LIGHTNING.” HIS SON, CHARLES KEAN, PLAYED SHAKESPEARE AFTER 1850 
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Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be fear’d and kill with 
looks, 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh which walls about our 
life 

Were brass impregnable. 

They found consolation for their own 

humbler lives by considering the re- 

sponsibilities and misfortunes of 

kingship, that led Henry IV to say, 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a 

crown.” They would hear to the full 

the story of royalty so that their own 

lives might catch something of the 

national greatness, and gain satis- 

faction in lowliness. 
Let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of 
kings :— 

How some have been depos’d, some 
slain in war, 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have 
depos’d, 

Some poison’d by their wives, some 
sleeping kill’d, 

All murder’d. 

They would know the irony of great- 

ness, the king living in seeming hap- 

piness, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason waits 
on him. 

Beside this they would place the 

happiness of some care-free humble 

life, such as that of the shepherd 

who has ° 

His cold, thin drink out of his leathern 
bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s 
shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys. 

It was a great day for London, 

and for English literature, when 

Shakespeare, at about the age of 

twenty-seven, united with some 

other dramatists in writing three 

plays on the life and times of Henry 

VI. The writers had the practical 

aim of giving dramatic life to old 

material. Taking some earlier plays 

on the same subject they made them 

over, adding reality, power and 

beauty. The first play tells of the 

brave deeds of Talbot and the Eng- 

lish lords fighting in that French 

war in which Joan of Arc played so 

great a part. The play is highly 

patriotic and full of the strong spirit 

shown in old Talbot’s account of the 

death of his son: 

When he perceived me shrink and on 
my knee, 

His bloody sword he brandish’d over 


me, 

And, like a hungry lion, did commence 

Rough deeds of rage and stern impa- 
tience; 

But when my angry guardant stood 
alone, 

Tendering my ruin and assail’d of none, 

Dizzy-eyed fury and great rage of 


heart 
Suddenly made him from my side to 
start 
the clustering battle 
French; 


Into of the 


And in that sea of blood my boy did 
drench 
His over-mounting spirit, and there 
died! 
The second play tells of the over- 
throw of the powerful Duke of 
Gloucester; of the tragic love story 
of Queen Margaret and the Duke of 
Suffolk; and of Jack Cade’s rebel- 
lion. It is far more spirited than the 
first, and far more interesting in its 
characterization. Eleanor, Duchess 
of Gloucester, is not unlike Lady 
Macbeth in unscrupulous ambition; 
and Queen Margaret, with her jeal- 
ousy and passion, is a memorable 
character. 

The third play concerns the wicked 
deeds of Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, afterward Richard III, and more 
particularly his murder of King 
Henry. The fiendish and courageous 
Queen Margaret is in strong con- 
trast with the weak king, who creeps 
from the battle and moans, “Would 
I were dead! if God’s good will were 
so!” Such plays as these, with vivid 
stories of heroic action, must have 
taken London by storm. They were 
a triumph for the young Shake- 
speare just entering upon his dra- 
matic career. 

“Richard II” tells another tragedy 
of history. The strong, self-willed, 
ambitious Bolingbroke—a man of 
action and genuine power—takes the 
throne from the unscrupulous dream- 
er, Richard II. The play has much 
manly spirit and an ardent patriot- 
ism, as well as far more poetry than 
appears in most of the historical 
plays. 

“Richard III” and “King John” 
have great dramatic interest because 
of strong characterization. In some- 
what leaving the method of the 


chronicle and centering all attention’ 


on some one powerful character each 
play approaches the method of the 
great tragedies. Richard III, putting 
himself against society, wages a 
titanic battle against the forces of 
right. Hated and deformed, he out- 
wits his enemies and send them, one 
by one, to bloody deaths until, at 
last, he rises to royalty. Giant as he 
is in intellect, he is no match for the 
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stern forces of retribution, chief of 
which is that inner force so strongly 
shown in Macbeth. In the midst of 
battle it is not man he fears, but 
himself : 

My conscience hath a thousand several 

tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several 


e, 
And every tale condemns me for a 
villain. 

“King John” is another history 
play of direct purpose and strong 
characterization. John, having stolen 
his throne, makes a hopeless effort 
to keep it against his enemies. Once 
again Shakespeare shows that evil 
can never gain lasting power, and 
that conscience, if nought else, 
brings sure punishment. King John, 
in mental agony, says: 

My nobles leave me; and my state is 
braved, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign 


powers: 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 


This kingdom, this confine of blood and 
breath, 
Hostility and civic tumult reigns 
Between my conscience and my cousin’s 
death. 

In this play are three of Shake- 
speare’s most notable characters: 
John, with contemptible meanness of 
spirit; Constance, with beautiful 
mother-love; and  Faulconbridge, 
scorning baseness, and showing Eng- 
lish dash and patriotic ardor that 
undoubtedly represents Shake- 
speare’s ideal of a noble man of ac- 
tion. Powerful in conception, dra- 
matic in arrangement, realistic in its 
characters, and touching in_ its 
pathos, “King John” is without 
doubt one of the greatest of Shake- 
peare’s plays. 

Shakespeare had probably sketched 
“Henry VIII” before his retirement 
to Stratford, but he left its comple- 
tion to John Fletcher. The play that 
we have is a series of spectacular in- 
cidents showing pompous court life. 
Its theme is highly appealing, for it 
shows the pathos of earthly great- 
ness. The dignified and noble Queen 
Katharine is driven from the King’s 
side, and the rich, cunning and am- 
bitious Cardinal Wolsey falls from 
power, saying nobly: 

Had I ae served my God with half the 
zea 
I served my king, he would not in mine 


age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


“Romeo and Juliet,” “Titus An- 
dronicus,” and the history plays— 
so many “Mirrors for Kings”—show 
Shakespeare’s interest in tragic 
story largely for the story’s sake. 
They show, most of all, his certain 
development toward searching analy- 
sis of the inner nature. They are the 
stepping stones by which he ad- 
vanced toward ability to produce the 
great tragedies. 
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Our Increasing Population 


Census Bureau experts estimate that 
the population of the United States on 
January 1 was 101,208,315, and that 
by July 1 next will be 102,017,302. On 
July 1 last year they figured the popu- 
lation at 100,399,318. 

On the basis of the rate of increase 
between the 1900 and the 1910 censuses 
the bureau estimates that there is an 
increase of 808,997 in the population of 
the United States every six months, or 
an annual increase of 1,617,994. The 
census estimate is that the population 
of the country is increasing at the rate 
of 4433 a day—184 every hour and 
31-15 persons every minute. 

Western states have led in growth, 
Washington heading the list, with 
Oklahoma, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
New Mexico following in the order 
named. 








Forward to the Land 


An organization to get people out of 
the cities by teaching them how to 
make farming both profitable and 
pleasant, and by establish- 
ing them in _ codperative 
agricultural colonies thru- 
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A MOTOR BOAT FOR ICE 


This ice-boat, equipped with an aeroplane drive 
motor, was shown at the St. Paul Outdoor Sports 
Carnival. It is capable of much higher speed 
than the usual type of sloop-rigged ice-boat, 
which is dependent on the wind for its power 


from the department of sanitary sur- 
vey are sent with each colony. 

Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, professor 
of Rural Economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has just accepted the directorship 
of rural organization in the League. 
He plans to visit each colony long 


A FIRE-ESCAPE FOR HORSES 


enough to get it in good working order. 
The plan sounds Utopian, but it has 
already shown its practicability to 
some extent. 








A Fire Drill for Horses 


By means of an arrangement of 
levers, invented by John Batty, of Los 
Angeles, horses are not only given a 
chance to escape when their stable 
catches fire, but they are actually 
taught how to do it. 

The stables are built so that the 
horses are all headed toward the doors, 
which, of course, swing outward. 

The invention works on the theory 
that any dangerous fire would burn the 
fusible cord stretched along the top of 
the doors and thereby release the 
levers which it holds in place. When 
these levers drop they throw open the 
doors of the stalls. 

In order to make the horses take 
advantage of their automatic release a 
terrific clanging of gongs sounds an 
alarm as soon as the doors open. The 
noise is supposed to frighten the horses 
into running away from it, 
and consequently from the 
fire. 





out the country, is the For- 
ward-to-the-Land League, 
which has its headquarters 
in New York City. 

It has opened evening 
classes in gardening, poul- 
try-raising, dairying, etc., 
in many of the large cities, 
where experts are prepared 
to give unbiased advice re- 
garding location and the 
purchase or rental of land 
to any who are genuinely 
interested. At present a 
large tract of land in 
Florida is open for inspec- 
tion and land-owners in 
many other states have de- 
clared their willingness to 








As yet no real fire has 
tested the invention. But at 
the Cudahy estate in Los 
Angeles, where the ap- 
paratus has been installed, 
there have been several fire 
drills in which both ma- 
chinery and horses have 
done their part to perfec- 
tion. 








An Egyptian Tomb in 
New York 

Perneb, a high dignitary 
of the Egyptian court, 
lived some 4000 years too 
early to spend his money in 
New York. So he built a 
costly tomb, near the royal 








equip for colonization ac- 
cording to the high stand- 
ards recommended by the 
League. 
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WHEN A FIRE BURNS THE CORD WHICH RUNS UNDER THE WINDOWS, 


LEVERS DROP, THE FIRE ALARM SOUNDS, AND—— 


pyramid in the cemetery of 
Memphis, stocked it with 
provisions and decorated it 


THE 





Emphasis is continually 
put on the necessity of 
colonization. The small in- 
dividual farm has proved 
over and over again that it 
does not pay, since it can- 
not command adequate 
marketing facilities. Co- 
operative management of 
fifty farms as a business 
unit, with an agricultural 
instructor and a market 
expert, is the League’s ad- 
vice. 

The new type of rural 
school, with ten-acre gar- 
den and auditorium for 
secial activities of the 
“grown-ups” is stipulated; 











as a worthy dwelling place 
for his body and a memorial 
to his name. 

Thru the centuries it has 
been successively a monu- 
ment, a storehouse, a rob- 
bers’ cave, a quarry, and 
now a Fifth avenue resi- 
dence—erected in the north 
end of the entrance hall of 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

It is the first Egyptian 
tomb to be so _ perfectly 
transplanted and_ recon- 
structed. The colors of the 
decorations are still bright 
and most of the stones are 
whole. On the outer walls, 
on either side of the en- 
trance, are colored _por- 








and a rural Y. M. C. A. 
secretary and an engineer 
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THE DOORS OPEN AND THE HORSES RUN OUT 


traits of Perneb, and _ in- 
side, his statue, carved 
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AN ELEVATOR IN THE ALPS 


from cedar. It was the belief of those 
days that if the body were removed 
from the tomb the soul would be lost, 
but a chance of rehabilitation was 
given it if it chose to enter the statue. 

Outside the real tomb, as it stands 
in the Museum, is a miniature repro- 
duction which shows the complete 
structure in detail. The tomb proper, 
containing the sarcophagus, was sunk 
in the rock over fifty feet below the 
building. Originally it was covered with 
circular blocks of stone and tightly 
sealed. 

In the superstructure is the chapel, 
or offering chamber, covered with elab- 
orate pictures of the offerings and rep- 
resenting the earthly pleasures and 
activities of the owner. This chamber 
opens on the main entrance, but at 
right angles to it, so as to elude the 
evil spirits. 

Near it, and entirely inaccessible, .is 
the secret statue chamber or ‘“‘serdab,” 
into which only the spirit of the de- 
ceased was supposed to enter. 

As it stands in the Metropolitan 
Museum the inner walls of Perneb’s 
tomb are all protected by glass and 
lighted from above. It is the gift of 
Edward S. Harkness, one of the trus- 
tees of the Museum. 








For Smaller Electrical Machines 

By the use of a new material, discov- 
ered at the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the University of Illinois, 
many electrical machines in common 
use may be made smaller and more 
compact without sacrificing strength or 
power capacity. The material is a com- 
pound of silicon and iron produced by 
fusing in a vacuum, a process which 
effectually eliminates all impurities in 
the iron and makes it possible to pro- 
cure an alloy of exact porportions. 

The magnetic permeability of the 
new material, or the ease with which 
it may be magnetized electrically, is 





ten to fifteen times greater than 
that of commercial iron or steel now 
employed, while its hysteresis loss, 
or the electric energy which must be 
supplied in order to reverse its mag- 
netism, is only one-eighth as great. In 
dynamos, transformers, loading coils in 
telephone circuits, electrical testing ma- 
chinery and numerous other electrical 
machines, the new vacuum alloy will 
make possible economies in cost and 
size, and will increase the range of use- 
fulness of such machinery. 

T. D. Yensen, the discoverer of the 
new material, is a Norwegian by birth. 
He is a Research Assistant Professor 
at the University of Illinois. The ex- 
periments leading to the discovery have 
occupied a period of nearly three years. 





Going Up! 

The Biirgenstock Hotel, overlooking 
Lake Lucerne, is perched on the top of 
a cliff, 2880 feet above sea level. And 
the nearest railroad station is on the 
shore. of the lake—nearly 1500 feet 
below. 

Making connections is obviously diffi- 
cult. A road is impossible and airships 
rather expensive. But the missing link 
has finally been forged in the shape 
of an enormous lift, standing straight 


out from the edge of the cliff and - 


fastened to it at intervals by frame- 
work and bridges. It is run by elec- 
tricity and the cage is suspended by 
cables which run over a pulley at the 
top. 

The schedule of trips is adapted to 
the railroad time-table. The elevator 
leaves “on arrival of connections” or 
whenever there is a special demand for 
its service. It is run primarily for the 
convenience of the Hotel Biirgenstock. 

Probably it is the only elevator in 
the world which combines esthetic 
pleasure with utility. As an observation 
tower it offers a panoramic view of the 
Swiss lakes and surrounding country 
that is almost as perfect as that from 
an aeroplane. 








Information by Machinery 


A mechanical directory, the object of 
which is to convey information concern- 
ing leading business and professional 
men and companies in one city to per- 
sons who happen to be situated in an- 
other, has been invented by William C. 
Cutler, of Los Angeles, California. Its 


operation and the results to be obtained 
from this device are unique. 

For instance, should a person be lo- 
cated in the northern part of California 


. anc desire the address of and informa- 


tion concerning a business and profes- 
sional man in Los Angeles, all that 
person would need do would be to step 
on the platform, turn the pointer to the 
word “Los Angeles,” and push the 
dial button. Instantly the large di- 
rectory card representing Los Angeles 
would appear under the glass front of 
the card space. By simply remaining on 
the platform the operator retains the 
directory card before him, but the mo- 
ment he takes his weight from the 
platform the card is automatically re- 
turned to its original position within 
the lower part of the case. 

This case is about six feet high, two 
feet wide and a foot thick. Its display 
space is 18x22 inches, which permits 
the insertion of names, addresses and 
information concerning several hun- 


‘dred business men in each city. 


Not only can this device be used in 
the manner herewith described, but it 
may profitably be used in connection 
with banks, newspaper offices, business 
establishments, etc. It takes a weight 
of but thirty pounds upon the platform 
to operate the machine, and its opera- 
tion, after the button is prest, is prac- 
tically instantaneous. Any number of 
cards from one to a hundred may be 
placed in the machine at one time. 
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HOW TREE PLAYS SHAKESPEARE. 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR UF “FAMOUS ACTOR-FAMILIES OF AMERICA,” “THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST” 


has been one of the leading 

actor-managers of London. He 
has produced various plays of a melo- 
dramatic and romantic character, 
varying all the way from “Jim, the 
Penman,” “Partners” and “Captain 
Swift” to “Fedora,” “Trilby,” “The 
Musketeers and “The Darling of the 
Gods.” When he leased the Hay- 
market Theater, he produced Maeter- 
linck’s “The Intruder,” won success 
in Ibsen’s “The Enemy of the Peo- 
ple,” and gave a spirited revival of 
Wilde’s “A Woman of No Impor- 
tance.” But his greatest claim to 
recognition was the standard of his 
Shakespearean productions. 

When hc visited America some 
twenty years ago, he was known to 
the play-going world as Mr. H. 
Beerbohm Tree. Since that time, the 
London public has come to regard 
him almost as a national institution, 
and for his great services to the art 
of the theater he has been knighted, 
adding another name to the list of 
titled actors, including Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, John Hare, and George Alex- 
ander. 

Sir Herbert comes to New York 
now, for a season beginning March 
14, as an exponent of no “new” art, 
but as the upholder of a generous 
policy started in years gone by by 
Charles Kean, and brought to such 
extravagant perfection by the late 
Sir Henry Irving. Instead of offer- 
ing, during his Tercentenary season 
of Shakespeare here in America 
startling examples of “new” scenery, 
where decoration and symbolism 
play a large part; instead of show- 
ing himself to be under the same 
spell as that which prompted Mr. 
Granville Barker last season to give 
his fantastic setting of “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”; he brings with him 
a solidly, splendidly pictured pageant 
of “Henry VIII,” and equally color- 
ful productions of “Richard II,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

If Sir Herbert had done nothing 
more than present Shakespeare fair- 
ly well, he would have gained some 
reputation for the mere fact that he 
had had sufficient courage and con- 
viction to appear in seventeen of the 
plays. But in all of these productions 
he scored because of the beauty of 
the scene and the excellence of the 
acting. Supporters of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society registered com- 
plaint that Mr. Tree was smothering 
Shakespeare in unnecessary para- 
phernalia. They urged that one 


S=: 1587, Sir Herbert Tree 





should present Shakespeare simply 
and crudely as he was given in Eliza- 
bethan days. 

Such a claim was a challenge to 
Sir Herbert, and then and there be- 
gan a battle of words which has been 
carried on ever since. If we consult 
Miss Ellen Terry’s charming “Mem- 
oirs,” we will find mention of Tree’s 
production of “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” where she asserts that 
the actor-manager spent most of his 
time inventing “new” business of a 
humorous character for herself and 
for Mrs. Kendal. This is one of the 
ways in which Mr. Tree revivifies 
Shakespeare for modern audiences. 
He does not believe in becoming a 
slave to convention; he scouts any 
idea of becoming either archeological 
or academic. What he strives for is 
illusion, and he has declared more 
than once that he has taken his cue 
from Shakespeare’s own stage direc- 
tions. He spares no expense in order 
to gain truth in atmosphere and 
gorgeousness in spectacle. 

Most of his productions, since he 
built for himself a theater which he 
calls “His Majesty’s,” have been on 
a stupendous scale. He likes to strive 
for pictorial effect. That, in all prob- 
ability, attracted him to the late 

















SIR HERBERT AS CARDINAL WOLSEY 


Stephen Phillips, whose “Nero” and 
“Ulysses” he gave in magnificent 
fashion. London theatergoers have 
become so used to his extravagance 
that when he appears in anything 
slight, they regard it as unworthy of 
him. 

Like his brother, Max Beerbohm, 
who succeeded Bernard Shaw as dra- 
matic critic on The Saturday Review, 
Sir Herbert Tree possesses a facile 
pen, and in his book, “Thoughts and 
Afterthoughts,” he is not only 
epigrammatic regarding life in gen- 
eral, but he is very pronounced in 
his declarations regarding the way 
in which Shakespeare should be pro- 
duced. He says: 

The public of today demands that, if 

acted at all, Shakespeare shall be pre- 
sented with all the resources of the 
theater of our time—that he shall be 
treated, not as a dead author, speaking 
a dead language, but as a living force 
speaking with the voice of a living 
humanity. 
He is frank in his confession that 
tho he has been extravagant in his 
preparations, every production of his 
has been profitable. After he had 
been attacked for his realism in “The 
Tempest,” he came forth with a dec- 
laration that of all Shakespeare’s 
plays demanding the resources of the 
modern stage, this was the most ex- 
acting. He showed in an analytical 
paper how the stage directions in the 
play called for even more detail than 
he was capable of supplying. But, as 
an “Afterthought,” he added that the 
tendency toward simplicity is the 
modern demand, and he has found 
that in his performance of “Hamlet,” 
for example, he can get more sugges- 
tive effects by the use of simple cur- 
tains than by cluttering the stage 
with unnecessary trappings for pic- 
torial interest. In other words, the 
stage is now groping toward spirit- 
ual effects, or moods. 

“Henry VIII,” which has not been 
seen in America for many a year, 
will be done by Sir Herbert, who 
plays Wolsey in the Iirving style; 
there will be no Urban, Reinhardt or 
Gordon Craig concessions. Mr. Tree 
embroiders his pictures; his is a 
taste that tries to suggest what oth- 
ers would leave to the imagination. 
Without discounting the modern au- 
dience, he has always held that the 
present age is not as fresh as the 
Elizabethan in its power to conjure 
up a scene mentally and requires a 
setting as rich as the lines suggest. 

Of course to this he adds his per- 
sonality as an actor. Even as Irving 
used to cast his plays to the highest 
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Friction in the Human 
Machine 


RICTION in the human machine is 

called constipation—the break-down 

of the mechanism by which the body 
disposes of its waste. 


You can’t repair the trouble by means of laxatives 
and cathartics, These give only partial and temp- 
orary relief and almost invariably serve to throw the 
bowel mechanism even further out of gear. 


Permanent relief from constipation can only be ob- 
tained by restoring the normal functioning of the 
bowels. ‘This necessitates lubrication—providing the 
intestinal tract with an efficient substitute for the 
mucus which exhausted nature has failed to supply. 
Nujol, a pure white mineral oil, is not a medicine but a lu- 


bricant. It oils the intestinal tract, prevents the contents from 
becoming hard, and facilitates the passage of waste. 


Nujol taken regularly, in conjunction with reasonable care 
about eating (coarse foods are preferable) will frequently 
bring about a complete restoration of normal bowel activity. 


Nujol is the purest and safest form of the mineral oil treat- 
ment for constipation, first advocated by Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane, the famous English surgeon, and now 
prescribed by eminent specialists everywhere, both in this 
country and abroad. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint 
bottles packed in cartons bearing the 
Nujol trademark. If your druggist does 
not carry Nujol, accept no substitute. 
We will send a pint bottle prepaid to 
any point in United States on receipt of 
75c.—money order or stamps. 

Write for booklet “The Rational Treat- 
ment of Constipation.’’ Address Dept. 12. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 
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Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 
Good Housekeeping, Bureau of 
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SELF-FILLER SAFETY FOUNTAIN PEN — 


A Dependable Safety Self-Filler at a moderate price, fully guaranteed 






Safety-Cap prevents leakage when carried point 
14 Kt. gold Pen. 


Insert coin in slot and press once. 
down. Holder of diamond chased vulcanized rubber. 
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point of excellence, so does Sir Her- 
bert. As an actor-manager, he tries 
to overcome the prejudice against his 
“species,” where everyone believes 
that a play is paréd and shifted 
about until the whole substance of 
it falls upon the shoulders of the 
“star.” But the very fact that as his 
opening bill he has selected “Henry 


VIII,” with all its pageantry, is meas- 


ure of his taste; undoubtedly he will 
go down in English dramatic history 
as the successor of Irving. It is his 
love for spectacle, no doubt, among 
other things, that induced him to 
come to America, and to appear in 
a gigantic moving-picture production 
of ‘“Macbeth”’—a production which 
in scope and pictorial splendor will 
vie with “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Put his portrait gallery in a row 
—the lean, tall figure of Svengali 
(for Sir Herbert is over six feet in 
hight), the crouching devilish per- 
son of Fagin, the majestic austerity 
of Wolsey, the sensuous insolence of 
Nero, the coxcombery of Malvolio, 
the military bearing of Colonel New- 
come—were it not for the fact that 
in whatever he undertakes, Sir Her- 
bert has a mannerism of voice which 
betrays him as one and the same per- 
son, he would be the foremost char- 
acter actor of his time. As it is, not 
only do his productions vie with 
Royal Academy canvases, but he him- 
self, in bearing and in gesture, 
shows how uppermost in his mind is 
the pictorial effect. And he claims 
that his palette is the identical one 
Shakespeare would have used had he 
been alive today. Thus does he brave 
the Elizabethan Stage Society, and 
the modern movement of which Gor- 
don Craig was virtually the founder. 
New York City 








“Mexico for the Mexicans.” Serves them 
right.—Chattanooga News. 


It’s to be “America first” if we are to 
make America last.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


A politician’s idea of a demagog is a 
man who is making a bigger hit with the 
public than he is——Boston Transcript. 


“How much are your four-dollar shoes?” 
asked the smart one. 

“Two dollars a foot,” replied the sales- 
man, wearily.—Judge. 








J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York Regular Size 





He—“I heard that Griggs wrote that 
wonderful poem while two cats were fight- 
| ing outside of his window.” 

She—“I wonder how he did it.” 

He—“Probably the mews inspired him.” 
—Lampoon. 


Our notion of a careful sweeper is the 
one employed by the Washington Termi- 
nal, Washington, D. C. Among the articles 
found, a list of which appears in the Wash- 
ington Post, is “1 needle.’—New York 
Tribune. 


Cheerful One (to newcomer, on being 
asked what the trenches are like)—If yer 
stands up yer get sniped; if yer keeps down 
yer gets drowned; if yer moves about yer 
gets shelled, and if yer stands still yer gets 
court-martialled for frost-bite—Punch. 
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Contains valuable informative articles 
written by experts in the various lines 
of gardening, and should be in the hands 
of every flower or vegetable grower, [= 
whether amateur or professional— {= 
whether he cultivates a small plot of |: 
ground, or acres of farm-land. 

Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book contains 
288 pages, four color and four duotone [= 
plates, besides numberless_photographic [= 
true-to-life reproductions. It lists all the 
standard varieties of flowers and vege- 
tables, as well as the best of the sea- 
son’s novelties. 


Mailed free if you mention this publication 





Dreer’s Orchid-F'owered Sweet Peas—with 
immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 4 
blossoms’ each. Our mixture con’ains a ful! 
range of co‘ors, 10 cents per packet, 20 cents 
per ounce, 60 cents per % pound. Garden 
Book free with each order. 
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Dependable 
Letter Cabinet 


files 20,000 Letter Size Papers, 
or equivalent of Catalogs, Tar 
iffs, Orders, Clippings, etc., on 
edge for quickest fading. Pa- 
rs held vertically by tollow 
locks. Drawers roll oa Roller 
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tected. 
Its frame joints are each in- 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 


to have access to the 50 biggest 
Dailies of the United States? ? ? 


The National Index 


Affords you this opportunity in the form 
of a weekly publication. Its own editorials 
are clear and forceful. The Arena has 
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THE PEACE PROTOCOL 
Seventy per cent of the clothing worn 


‘by American women is manufactured 


in New York City. This metropolitan 
part of the trade is capitalized at $100,- 
000,000 and employs over 100,000 work- 
ers. It is largely a Hebrew industry 
both on the side of employer and em- 
ployed. It is divided’into half a dozen 
branches. The cloak, suit and _ skirt 
branch is the most powerful. In 1910 a 
great strike took place in this branch. 
Owing largely to the conciliatory 
efforts of the great-hearted Boston 


lawyer, Louis D. Brandeis, the strike 


was settled. But the chief difficulty arose 
over the question of the open versus 
the closed shop. A deadlock ensued. 
Mr. Brandeis suggested his famous 
compromise of the preferential union 
shop. This was finally accepted and in 
order that the industry might be pro- 
tected from the recurrence of strikes 
and lockouts, a trade agreement was 
entered into, known as the Peace 
Protocol, which, in our judgment, is 
the longest step yet taken in the 
United States toward the goal of in- 
dustrial peace, and which can be com- 
pared in industrial significance only 
with the Compulsory Arbitration Law 
of New Zealand and the Compulsory 
Investigation Act of Canada. 

The Protocol was intended to per- 
form four main purposes: First, to 
raise the general standards of the in- 
dustry and to make them uniform; 
second, to strengthen both the Employ- 
ers’ Association and the Union; third, 
to insure to the worker just, reasonable 
and fair treatment on the part of the 
employer; and fourth, to inaugurate in 
the industry the principle of industrial 
democracy, i. e., to make a beginning 
of joint control and joint responsibility 
on the part of both employers and em- 
ployees in their common enterprise. 

The Protocol has been successful be- 
yond expectation. It has had its set- 
backs and vicissitudes, of course, but it 
is steadily going ahead. It has now 
been copied in the dress and waist 
industry of New York, the clothing and 
cloak making industries in Chicago, the 
cloak and dress and waist industries in 
Boston and in Philadelphia. In New 


| York it was also followed in three other 


branches of the needle-working in- 
dustry—the misses and children’s wear, 
wrappers and kimonos, and muslin un- 


| derwear. 


To Mr. Brandeis more than any one 
else credit must ever be due for initiat- 
But the men upon 


of working out its provisions are the 
attorneys for the Manufacturers As- 
sociation and for the Union. Of 


these Mr. Julius Henry Cohen, the at- 
torney for the manufacturers, has been 
the most active and thorogoing. He 


. 


knows probably better than any one 
else the history and philosophy of the 
Protocol, and it is fair to say that his 
mind has been the constructive force 
in upholding its manifold provisions. 

Accordingly when his volume, Law 
and Order in Industry, came to our 
desk we were prepared for something 
unusually good. We were not disap- 
pointed. Mr. Cohen has not only given 
us a history and philosophy of the 
Protocol, but he offers a constructive 
plan for the enlargement of its scope 
that is worth the serious attention of 
economists and statesmen. And not the 
least worthy of mention is the fact that 
Mr. Cohen is the possessor of a literary 
style that we commend with earnest 
solicitude to the average brief writer. 
Consequently we have here an intensely 
interesting pioneer treatise on a novel 
and highly significant forward move- 
ment in American life that is a credit 
to American scholarship and industrial 
statesmanship. 

We have not the space to recapitu- 
late Mr. Cohen’s thesis, argument or 
conclusions; suffice it to say his facts 
are trustworthy, his statements of con- 
troversial questions impartial and his 
inferences in the main sound. The boo 
is a distinct contribution to the science 
of social relations and as such should 
have a wide reading both here and 
abroad. 


Law and Order in Industry, by Julius Henry 
Cohen. Macmillan. $1.50. 


CHESTERTONIAN HISTORY 


Everybody who likes G. K. Chester- 
ton has wished that he might be in- 
duced to follow the example of Charles 
Dickens and write a Child’s History of 
England. When a literary man of way- 
ward genius undertakes to interpret 
and record the story of his country the 
result is almost always worth while. 
We do not get the white sunlight of 
impartiality, but we get a beautiful 
rainbow of prejudices, personal opin- 
ions and mystical insight. Chesterton 
has still to write us a complete English 
history, but he has dealt faithfully with 
about a century and a half of it in his 
latest book, The Crimes of England. It 
is due to him to say that the unhis 
torical character of the work is caused 
rather by partizan emphasis than by 
any inaccuracy of detail. Rarely if eve: 
has Chesterton written with such care 
for his facts, and, as for his trans- 
cendental interpretation of them, he 
has as much warrant to philosophize as 
Carlyle or Taine or any other literary 
historian. But one does tend to get the 
impression from the book that only 
Prussians had ever incurred the scrip- 
tural curse on him who removes his 
neighbor’s landmark. 

For the “crimes of England” are 
really the crimes of Prussia, and Eng- 
land’s guilt is summed up in the phrase 
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that English politics has been devoted 
ever since the time of Frederick the 
Great to “the belittlement of France 
and the gross exaggeration of Ger- 
many.” Chesterton denounces the part 
played by his country in the wars of 
Frederick the Great, in the Napoleonic 
struggles, in the repression of Ireland, 
in tolerating Bismarck’s schemes of 
aggrandizement, only to bring into 
darker relief the wickedness of the 
state which used England thruout all 
these years as a catspaw. Yet the in- 
dictment of England as Prussia’s ac- 
complice is delivered in very sharp 
terms; so far as Chesterton shows bias 
it is pro-French or pro-Irish rather than 
pro-British. He really believes that the 
war is an epic struggle between the old 
soul of Christendom, most clearly in- 
carnated in the Roman Catholic na- 
tions, and a blast of sinister material- 
ism from the wastes and forests of 
Brandenburg. In this belief he writes 
not only seriously, but soberly, as befits 
the great hour, and concludes his book 
with a vivid and moving description of 
the Battle of the Marne which has in 
it a world of eloquence and no “clever- 
ness” at all. 


The Crimes of England, by Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton. Lane. $1. 


MODERN FRENCH POETRY 


Six French Poets of the great epoch 
in French literature, which the war 
brought to its untimely end, are 
studied, translated, and explained 
by Amy Lowell in a series of 
brilliant essays, each prefaced by a 
portrait of the poet and generously in- 
terspersed with quotations of his best 
work. Miss Lowell’s own delightful 


style and her keenly appreciative com-~ 


ments add much to the pleasure of 
reading the poems, and her particularly 
happy translations accomplish the diffi- 
cult art of keeping the spirit of a 
French poem in an English dress. 

Foy prea Poets, by Amy Lowell. Macmillan. 


RELIGION IN INDIA 


Professor Pratt of Williams College, 
author of “The Psychology of Religious 
Belief,” visited India in order to learn 
at first hand not merely what are the 
documents on which the religions of 
India are based but what in actual life 
is their influence upon their adherents 
and what is the nature of their re- 
ligious experience. The fruit of this 
study is India and Its Faiths. He did 
not avoid the missionaries and foreign 
teachers, but he sought especially to 
meet the native representatives of 
Hinduism, and Buddhism, as well as 
Mohammedans, , Parsees, Jainas and 
Sikhs. As he _ studied these re- 
ligions as one not interested in 
proselyting, but in their philoso- 
phical aspect, he was quick to see their 
spiritual content and to recognize what 
is good in them. We have a fair state- 
ment here of their doctrinal beliefs but 
particularly of their influence on life 
and character. He dwells on the passive 
side of religious experience, the value 
of meditation which so far takes the 
place of that active service which is the 
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Shirtings, 
Washable Silks, <4 
Flannels, Etc. iN 


¥ o A 
Reg. Trade Mark 








McCutcheon’s Shirtings 
have a nation-wide repu- 
tation. Nowhere else 
can there be found such 
a variety of these fabrics. 
Not alone are these 
beautiful materials used 
for men’s wear, but are 
extensively used for 
Waists, Dresses and Chil- 
dren’s Garments. 

French Percales (new 1916 
designs ), 32 inches at 30c yd. 
Scotch Madras, staple and 
fancy weaves, 32 inches at 
30c yd. 

Fancy Madras (all new de- 
signs), 32 inches at 40 and 
45¢ yd. 

Russian Cords & Jacquard 
effects, 32 inches at 50c yd. 
Fancy Madras (Satin Stripes), 32 inches at 65¢ yd. 


Silk and Cotton Madras (new designs), 32 inches at 75¢ and 
$1.00 yd. 





Imported Cheviots or Oxfords, Plain Colors or fancy stripes, 32 
inches wide at 35c yd. 


*‘Spunzylk,’’ a new fabric from England in a variety of ex- 
quisite designs, 31 inches wide at $1.25 yd. 


Washable Habutai Silks in a fine range of stripes, 31 inches 
wide at $1.00 yd. 


Japanese Silks, heavy quality, White grounds with Colored 
Satin Stripes, 32 inches wide at $1.50 yd. 


“‘Peau de Crepe’’ in a new range of designs made to our order. 
The best fabric for men’s or women’s wear, 32 inches wide at 
$2.25 yd. 

All Silk Crepe Shirting, beautiful quality, in new designs. 32 
inches wide at $2.00 yd. 


White Washable Silks and Pongees in all the various weights, 
31 to 36 inches, 85c to $2.25 yd. 


“‘Viyella Flannel”? (guaranteed unshrinkable), plain Colors, 
Stripes, Cream and White, 31 inches at 68¢c yd. 


“English Taffeta Flannel,’’ White ground with Silk Stripes in’ 


various color combinations, 31 inches at $1.25 yd. 


Samples of any of these lines,except bordered materials, mailed 
upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 





routes to reach them, and the cost ; 


everywhere. 


be made. 
ent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 

















| Ghe GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 
Beautiful location in private park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in elevation from 
Sporty Golf Course. Tobogganing, Skating, Music, Dancing. 
are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in all appoint- 
ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


THE RADIUM emanates FROM BRINE SPRING No. 1 AVERAGES 68 ag UNITS PER LITER OF 
WATER AND IS DUE TO RADIUM SALT IN SOLUTI 

WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE 

REST AND RECUPERATION ARE 


750 to 1100 feet. 


| THE BATHS 


| oat ronan rare 


Five Minutes’ Walk from Watkins Glen. 


WATKINS, N. Y., ON 
SENECA LAKE. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


“cure”’ 
ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 


ny FOR 








: | Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 








ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The’ Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE,24StateSt..N-Y 




















Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 














SANATORIUMS 
THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. . 











pool. Electricand Nauheim baths. Booklets. 











Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surroundings; 
ern methods of treatment; 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 


mod- 
competent nurses. 


gardens, 











On the Beach 


Pint to ee 


TO 


The best place for rest or recreation or recuperation is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CHALFONTE 


is especially well adapted to accommodate those who 
come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 





rary tt Pn ek et 


New bath house, swimming 
. 





Pi 


Always Open 
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mark of Christianity. He does not 
dwell on the grosser side of Indian re- 
ligions, so that one is startled when he 
comes across a scathing description of 
the morals of the Brahmin priests. The 
author discovers the immense influence 
which Christianity has already had in 
creating reformed sects, such as the 
Brahm Somaj and the Adya Somaj. 
These reformed sects abjure caste and 
deny the subjection of women. Pro- 
fessor Pratt finds that among the great 
obstacles to the spread of Christianity 
are the bad morals of Europeans, and 
the hateful war which, devastating the 
world, makes it appear that Chris- 
tianity is inferior to Buddhism and 
Hinduism, and the ultra-conservative 
teachings of many missionaries. The 
book is well worth careful reading. 


India and Its Faiths, a Traveler’s Record, by 
James Bissett Pratt. Houghton, Mifflin. $4. 


AUX ARMES 


Eric Fisher Wood’s book with the 
somber prophetic title The Writing on 
the Wall is the most important of the 
later contributions to the momentous 
question of Preparedness. It is impor- 
tant because its author, tho a layman 
writing for laymen, has had singular 
opportunity to know what war is today, 
for he has traveled freely with the best 
credentials, a messenger among the 
warring nations. In America he has con- 
ferred with our military and naval au- 
thorities and been accepted by them as 
an expert. In short he is in an unofficial 
way a spokesman of their views. He 
appeals for better discipline in army 
and navy, for immediate supplies of 
mines, ammunition, armored motors and 
the like that would be needed to repel 
an attempted invasion should the kaleid- 
oscope of fate in some quick turn pro- 
duce one, and he advocates, as do others, 
the introduction of the Swiss and Aus- 
tralian systems of national defense. In 
an appendix, Mr. Wood quotes con- 
cretely the opinions of many prominent 
citizens. 

If we are unprepared and should be 
prepared, no doubt we should be thor- 
oly prepared. This is the starting point 
of General Woodhull, a veteran volun- 
teer of the Civil War. He considers that 
modern conditions, efficiency and sud- 
denness of attack prohibit reliance on 


1 volunteers. Nor does he have confidence 


in a citizen soldiery as he reads Secre- 
tary Garrison’s plan. He would increase 
West Point’s capacity from seven hun- 
dred men to thirty-six hundred, there- 
by having officers enough, some in re- 
serve, some in the standing army, whom 
he would place at 200,000 men, raised 
and maintained under a conscription 
system, which he regards as not only 
necessary and just, but the only pos- 
sible efficient method. A reserve army 
of 800,000 would be the natural result. 
He regards the Panama Canal and the 
Philippines as danger spots—and it is 
true that in the splendid isolation of 
earlier days we had to consider neither. 

But while we are thinking of an en- 
largement of the army, a view of the 
U. S. Army from the Inside comes to 
us from Van C. Kirkpatrick. It is brief 
and direct and it scores the army se- 
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verely for gambling, drunkenness, the 
Scarlet Woman and laziness. This little 
pamphlet advocates an army half as 
large as that we have now, double pay, 
equality between men and officers and 
an aroused public conscience. It ap- 
proves an increase of the National 
Guard and citizens’ training camps. 
University military training is also sug- 
gested to take the place of fees for other 
tuition. The author was for five years 
in the army. 


The Writing on the Wall; The Nation on 
Trial, by Eric Fisher Wood. Century. $1. West 
Point in Our Next War; The Only Way to 
Create and to Maintain an Army, by Max- 
well Van Zandt Woodhull. Putnam. $1.25. The 
U. S. Army from the Inside, by Van C. Kirk- 
patrick, Caldwell, Idaho. 10 cents. 


A COWARD WHO DARED 


Out of the Great War will come 
many studies in the psychology of the 
man under fire. The Belfry, by May 
Sinclair, is a notable one, and it is more 
than a study of the war in Belgium of 
which the author writes with sure 
knowledge, it is also a great novel. 
Two-thirds of the book is given to 
making us acquainted with a group of 
characters, so unusual, so individual- 
ized, and so interesting, that we follow 
them into the war zone with the breath- 
less anxiety of relatives or, at least, 
of lifelong friends. The central figure, 
the novelist, Tasker Jevons, who moves 
heaven and earth to reach the front— 
just because he is afraid to go there 
—is one of Miss Sinclair’s subtlest 
studies of character. He is by turns, 
exasperating and lovable; a_ snob 


and a genius; a coward and a hero.| 


His incredible courage in Belgium is 
not more magnificent than his fight 
against his horror of going there. The 
man of superior intellect and imagi- 
nation, who can visualize danger with 
exceptional vividness, always is at the 
disadvantage of his qualities, and 
might well pray to-be made stupid 
when he goes to war. And thru those 
hurried, incredible war scenes in Bel- 
gium, The Belfry of Bruges stands as 
a symbol of a love that greatly dared, 
of aspiration, and of ultimate peace 
between warring nations and _ riven 
classes of men. 

The Belfry, by May Sinclair. Macmillan. $1.35. 


ADVENTURES 
White Tiger, by H. M. Rideout, is a tale 
of the experiences of a lad just out of 
college, sent by his uncle to the family tin 
mines of the Dutch East Indies, where fol- 
low mysterious adventures in a new set- 
ting, 
Duffield. $1. 


WINTER PLAYGROUNDS 


The Lesser Antilles form a_ pleasure 
ground within reach but little visited. The 
Isles of Spice and Palm, A. Hyatt Verrill 
calls them, and describes with enthusiasm 
the scenery, the quaint customs and the 
foreign ways of the Barbadoes, of St. 
Thomas, of Saba, “strangest of all islands,” 
of Trinidad and Surinam, “quaintest spot 
in America.” 

Appleton. $1.25. 


ANOTHER MESALLIANCE 

In The Strangers’ Wedding, W. L. 
George forgets that most marriages are 
just that—the union of two strangers; and 
with a little more patience and a little 
more love, his ill-assorted couple might 
have won happiness, as the majority of 
married folk do. However the distance be- 
tween an Oxford man and a London laun- 
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Depend on any lamp 
marked MAZDA 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA—MAZDA is the trademark of 2 world-wide service to certain lamp mante 
facturers. Its purpose is to collect and select scientific and practical information concerniaog progress and 





the Electric C Sch 





of the General Electric Company. 
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companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is in the R 
pany at dy. Themark MAZDA can — only on 
the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. is trad is the 
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1825 The Burnham Antique Bookstore 1916 


Oldest Second Hand Bookstore in New England 
54-A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Now ready. Send for our specially interesting 44 page 
catalogue. We purchase large or small lots of Books, 
Engraved Portraits, Lithographic Views, Broadsides 
and other Literary property. What can you offer? We 
can find the book you are in search of, Try us. 














National Defense—European War 


and 35 equally vital questions thoroughly dis- 
cussed in THE HANDBOOK SERIES. _ The 
most important arguments on both sides of each 
topic are presented for your ready reference. 
Indispensable to well-informed people. Cloth, 
$1 each, postpaid. For complete list, address 


C. H. WILSON CO. 








Box R White Plains, N. Y. 





Hair Culture Drill 


Is your hair dry, 
losing lustre, falling 
out? Growing gray? 
Do you suffer from 
dandruff? Then you 
need our drill, It tells 

ou the secrets of hair 
ife, The Drill, includ- 
ing instruction letters, 
Hair Culture Book 
and the PHYSICAL 
CULTURE monthly 
magazine sent free on 
five days’ trial. If sat- 
isfied send us $2.00, 
which includes yearly 
subscription to 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE, if not, re- 
turn the book and you owe us nothing. Address 


Physical Culture Pub. Co., 3423 B Flatiron Bldg., New York City, 
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You Know This Trade-Mark 
Through National Periodical 
Advertising 

















Ts success of a manufacturer, whether 
he makes clothes or biscuits or auto- 
mobiles or garden implements, depends upon 
the friendliness of the public—not neces- 
sarily friendliness for the business, nor for 
the man at the head of it, but for the 
product of the business. 


Big business cannot be built without big 
friendliness, But friendliness to be effec- 
tive in the promotion of a business must 
be positively and constantly directed toward 
the product of that business. 


_That is the reason for trade-marks—to 
give direction and certainty to the friend- 
liness that has been created by a satisfac- 
tory trial of the product itself. If a man 
buys an axe that holds its edge, cuts well, 
fits the hand and balances right, he de- 
velops a friendliness for that kind of an 
axe and wants another one like it when 
the first wears out, 

When the axe does not bear a trade- 
mark the value of the friendliness cre- 
ated by the first axe is lost. 


But if the axe is trade-marked that 
manufacturer has a continuous, progrts- 
sive asset in the good will of every 
purchaser. 


Trade-marks make profits out of good 
will, 


Conversely, it is not worth while for 
manufacturers to place their brands on 
unworthy goods because such goods will not 
create the friendliness which is the basis 
of value in trade-marks. Trade-marks on 
unworthy goods are danger signals to the 
consumer, 


That is why branded goods are so gen- 
erally the best of their kind. 


Trade-marks and national advertising are 
the two most valuable public servants in 
business today. Their whole tendency is 
to raise qualities and standardize them, 
while reducing prices and stabilizing them. 


The Dndependent 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 











LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





JEFFERY AMHERST—A Biography 


By Lawrence Shaw Mayo. Crown 8vo. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 

344. Gilt top. $2.00 net, 

Jeffery Amherst was Governor-General of British North America in 1761, having pre- 
viously served as major-general in the British Army at Louisburg, Ticonderoga and Montreal. 
The author in his preface observes “Jeffery Amherst was human and, like the rest of us, pos- 
sessed faults as well as virtues: otherwise he would have been far less interesting. Britain 
associates his name with the conquest of Canada, and America connects it with an institution 
of learning in the fairest region of New England, yet the man’s personality has been ever 
inscrutable.” The book tries to throw more light on an entertaining character. 


THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR 
By Sir Martin Conway. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 


“It is a lively essay packed with observation, reflection and modern instances: it intrigues 
us with audacious and disputable generalizations, acute criticism, and liberal temper. Solem- 
nity and dulness are banished from it. - «+ Politics without tears,”—Punch, London. 


Mr. Robert Bridges’ Anthology THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


An Anthology in English and French from the Philosophers and Poets Made by the Poet 


Laureate in 1915. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. India Paper Edition in a box. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. Leather, $2.50 net. 


Pp. xii+ 


The book is a new kind of anthology, the quotations, prose and poetry mixed together, 
being arranged in context, to exhibit the aspects of life on a spiritual basis. It was made 


oo those who wish for serious reading at the present time, and the last section relates to 
the war. 


“This is the most beautiful small 
anthology that we have handled since 
‘The Golden Treasury’ first came our 
way; and in no selection of the kind 


since Palgrave’s have we found notes 
at the close fuller of light and lead- 
ing.”—Saturday Review. 

















LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Srvax-/ 443-9 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 














dress is difficult to bridge, and the read- 
justments are painful processes of growth 
and disillusionment. The story is cleverly 
told and is a subtle satire on the English 
mores it depicts. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1.35. 


CAUSES OF PROGRESS 
Dr. Lucius M. Bristol’s Social Adapta- 
tion is a very comprehensive survey of the 
views of modern sociologists in America 
and Europe who have considered the ques- 
tion of adaptation to the environment as a 
means to social progress. 
Harvard University Press. $2. 


FROM POLAND 

Tales by Polish Authors, translated by 
Else Benecke. Sienkiewicz is the only one 
of the four authors represented in this 
group of powerful, touching stories known 
to English readers. Two have been Si- 
berian exiles and write of the Siberian life 
and of the Yakut Indians. 


Longmans, Green. $1.25. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AMERICAN 
For a thoroly attractive description of 
Theodore Roosevelt, one that will show 
those who do not admire him the un- 
doubted and powerful charm he has for his 
friends and followers, read Julian Street’s 
little book, The Most Interesting Ameri- 
can, 
Century. 50 cents. 


FAMOUS ACTRESSES 

Forest Izard is the author of two books 
that will attract lovers of the stage, Sarah 
Bernhardt, an Appreciation, is a_critical 
study of her personality and art@Heroines 
of the Stage contains biographical ac- 
counts of Rehan, Terry, Marlowe, Adams, 
Duse and other favorites of this and the 
last generation. 

Sturgis & Walton. 50 cents and $1.50. 


POETRY WELL CHOSEN 
The Leading English Poets from Chau- 
cer to Browning, edited with introduction, 
biographies and glossary, by Lucius Hud- 
son Holt, is a rather comprehensive order 
for one book to fill. By a wise recognition 
of its own limitations, however, this an- 
thology does succeed in living up to its 
title. Only the best-known poets of the 
period are included and an unusually lib- 
eral amount of each author’s work is given. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.25. 


EVERYMAN’S 

The editors of Everyman’s Library are 
amazingly clever in the choice of books that 
one has wished in vain to find in cheap 
edition. Among the recent issues is Green’s 
Short History of the English People; Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Newcastle’s, Life of the 
First Duke of Newcastle, a quaint and 
charming classic; and Penn’s Peace of 
Europe, which fits the times. Volumes of 
Gogol, Balzac and Ibsen are added to the 
fiction and drama series. 

Dutton. Cloth 35 cents, leather 75 cents. 


HOLLYHOCKS ALL IN A ROW 

Here is a wonderful picture book, with 
superb colored plates interspersed among 
near two hundred half-tones. The Beauti- 
ful Gardens of America, by Louise Shelton, 
is calculated to turn the head of any 
townswoman. Gardens of the North—as 
far North as Alaska—South, East and 
West are framed in evergreens, set by 
ponds, punctuated by cactus. It is good to 
see there is such elaborately ordered beauty 
here and there in this still rough land. 


Seribner. $5. 


THE DIGESTION OF PROTEIN 
Not many years ago food chemists and 
physiologists were content to lump every- 
thing containing nitrogen into one bundle 
labeled “proteids” and assumed to be of 
equal value. How much fine research work 
has been done recently in this field may be 
seen from Prof. Frank P. Underhill’s sum- 
mary of the results in The Physiology of 
the Amino Acids. It is now probably pos- 
sible to support life entirely on artificial 
fats, carbohydrates and amino acids made 
out of the elements in the laboratory. 
Yale University Press. $1.86. 
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220. Mr. L. S., Michigan. “In your efficiency 
article for November 22, you tell how to be- 
come an efficient optimist. Can you suggest 
books which would be helpful in cultivating hope, 
faith, perseverance, independence, courage, and 
other necessary faculties and qualities of the 
mind? Also kindly name books for the aittain- 
ment of health and the banishment of poverty.” 

There are so many good books for your 
purpose that we hardly know which to sug- 
gest. However, you might start with these: 
“Health and Happiness,” by Bishop Sam- 
uel Fallows; “Story of My Life,” by Helen 
Keller; “Pollyanna,” by Eleanor H. Por- 
ter; “As a Man Thinketh,” by James 
Allen; “Thought Force,” by William 
Walker Atkinson; “Power, Peace and 
Plenty,” by. Orison Swett Marden. 

Books on health have been cited frequent- 
ly in these columns. Books for improve- 
ment of your finances: “Why I Believe in 
Poverty,” by Edward Bok; “The Book of 
Thrift,” by T. D. MacGregor; ‘“Overcom- 
ing Poverty,” by Bruce Maclelland. These 
volumes may all be obtained thru Efficiency 
ae Syndicate, Woolworth Building, New 

ork. 





221. Mr. B. B. T., Maine. “Kindly advise me 
as to the best course to pursue in my profession. 
Am graduate in Electrical Engineering; for past 
three years have been in a machine shop, get- 
ting the practical side. But the army is my am- 
bition; have been lieutenant in militia; wonder 
if I could use my education to better advantage 
where I am, or should I prepare to qualify for 
a commission ?” 

The United States Army has employment 
for engineers, therefore you should find en- 
trance easier because of your experience. 
Write the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, for details of the 
preparation required of candidates for the 
army. 

But there is not much future—educa- 
tional, industrial, financial or moral, in the 
average life of an army officer. The train- 
ing is fine—but the goal futile. You may 
be a born soldier; if you are, you belong in 
= army; otherwise, better stick to your 
job. 





222. Miss H. M. B., Minnesota. “Your articles 
have interested me very much, and you may be 
able to help me. I am a college graduate, twenty- 
five years of age; prepared myself for teaching, 
but feel that I am not suited for that work. I 
should like to become a private secretary, but 
am a poor speller, do not express myself clearly, 
and do not know how to secure a position as sec- 
retary. Please advise me regarding secretarial 
work.” 

Addresses of secretarial schools were 
given October 4, 1915, in reply to Question 
Box query 160. Why not plan to enter the 
field of social service? The possibilities for 
usefulness are very great, and the work 
would combine tutorial and secretarial ac- 
tivities. Write for details, to the School of 
Civies and Philanthropy, Michigan avenue, 
Chicago; the Associated Charities Training 
School for Social. Service, Cleveland, Ohio; 
the School of Philanthropy, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York. 





223. Mrs. A. B. C., Missouri. “I am a woman 
of forty, have taught most of my life, am now 
at the head of the Household Arts Department 
in a college for young women. There seems to 
be a demand for this line of work, yet so few 
heads of schools see the value of good experi- 
enced teachers. How can I reach a broader field, 
and grow to be more useful? I have not been 
successful in applying thru agencies.” 


You have a great opportunity right 
where you are. Find it, and use it. Mrs. 
Rohrer, Miss Farmer, Mrs. Pattison, Mrs. 
Frederick, and other women have made 
themselves national authorities in domestic 
Science—and with poorer chances than you 
enjoy. Prof. L. B. Allyn of Westfield. 
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We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of — completely covers our country with 
our country, embracing more than _its network of wires. 


4 This marvelous system is the 
hundred million people. result of keen foseaight and persist- 

They live in cities, towns, villages, ent effort on the part of telephone 
hamlets and remote farms. They specialists, who have endeavored’ 
are separated by broad rivers, rugged _ from the first to provide a means of 
mountains and arid deserts. communication embracing our whole 

The concerted action of this far- Country, connecting every state and 
flung population is dependent upon  *Yery community, to its last indi- 


a common understanding. "vidual unit. 

Only by a quick, simple and un- The Bell System is a distinctly 
failing means of intercommunication | American achievement, made by 
could our people be instantly united © Americans for Americans, and its 
in any cause. like is not to be found in all the world. 

In its wonderful preparedness to Through it, our entire population 


inform its citizens of a national need, = may be promptly organized for united 
the United States stands alone and _action in any national movement, 
unequaled. It can command the — whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
entire Bell Telephone System,which _ philanthropy or armed protection. 





Se ay AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
a : AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Quy) One Policy One System Universal Service 


Journalism As An Aid To History Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D., Literary Editor of The Independent 

Associate in the School of Journalism, Columbia University 
This address, which was given before the History Section of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Rochester, November 23, 1915, has been published in pamphlet form and will 
be furnished free to teachers—Write to W. W. Ferrin, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
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Accepted by 
Government 
Pay you4 to 


BONDS % 


We offer you the same bonds the 
Gov’t accepts as security for Postal 
Savings Bank Deposits. Instead of 
the Postal Bank’s 2% you get 4% 
to 6% free from income tax. Keep 
your savings safe. Write for Book- 
let J, “Bonds of Our Country”’— 
FREE. 


New First National Bank 


Dept. 10 Columbus, Ohio 














DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1916, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1916, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., February 26, 1916. 
A dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent. 
(1%%) has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, pay- 
able on April 1, 1916, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 24, 1916. 
Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, March 1, 1916. 


The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent, (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable April 1, 1916, to stockholders of record 











at the close of business on March 21, 1916. 
Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer 





RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
25 Broad St., New York, March 2, 1916. 


The Board of Directors of the Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company has this day declared a quar- 


terly dividend of 50 cents per share, payable 
March 31, 1916, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 1916. 


E. P. 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 

»r cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable April 1, 1916, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 16, 1916. ‘Transfer Books will remain open, 
Checks mailed. 


R. H. ISMON, Secretary and Treasurer’ 


SHOVE, Treasurer 











Shakespeare's Portrait 


While our limited supply lasts we 
will mail in a tube suitable for fram- 
ing an excellent reproduction on 
heavy cameo paper of Leopold Flam- 
eng’s etching of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. Send six 
two-cent stamps to cover cost of 
wrapping and mailing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 











Shakespeare Dept., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 





Mass., founded a national pure food move- 
ment by the original work he did among 
his classes in food chemistry. Wake up, 
and build up, your own classes, neighbors 
and friends on domestic science lines— 
then your field will broaden of itself. Write 
for literature of American School of Home 
Economics, Chicago; of Domestic Engi- 
neering Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; of Mrs. Mary Pattison’s Household 
Experiment Station, Colonia, New Jersey ; 
of Associated Clubs of Domestic Science, 
45 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York; 
of West Virginia University Agricultural 
Extension Department, Morgantown, West 
Va.; of United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


224. Miss A. S., Pennsylvania. “Are there in- 
stitutions for persons mentally deficient from 
childhood? A women of thirty-five has been 
neglected all her life, she cannot do much more 
than knit and perform simple household duties 
when properly directed. She has gotten certain 
fixed ideas and notions which are undermining 
her health. If you can suggest an institution to 
aid her, your advice will be gratefully received 
by an appreciative reader of The Independent 
Efficiency articles.”’ 

There are various institutions and 
methods for cases of this kind; with hun- 
dreds of records of cure or partial relief, 
to encourage the friends of those who are 
mentally deficient. The choice of an insti- 
tution depends on local and personal con- 
ditions. Hence we would refer you to a 
number of places where you may find the 
knowledge you seek: Neurological Insti- 
tute, 149 East Sixty-seventh street; De- 
partment of Psychiatric Institute, Ward’s 
Island; Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, 64 West Fifty-sixth street; all 
of New York City. 


225. Prof. H. J. F., Tennessee. “I am a 
school teacher, and am making good in this 
work; finished college at the head of my class. 
I desire to become a lawyer. Should I try to 
be one; if so, in what class? Will you give 
practical advice concerning the cultivation of 
alertness and quickness in thinking? It seems 
hard and awkward for me to change rapidly 
from one line of thought to another. Would 
this handicap me as a lawyer?” 

It would handicap you greatly as a 
pleader in court, but not necessarily as a 
counsellor. We would urge you not to re- 
sign your position, if you depend on it for 
support; but to study law by correspond- 
ence—a number of mail courses have been 
advertised in The Independent; and to find 
an opening in a law office while teaching. 
First consult one or more of the character 
analysts, mentioned frequently in the Ques- 
tion Box. A man successful in any field of 
work should wait long and think hard be- 
fore changing to another field. 

The time-study and motion-study phases 
of scientific management should quicken 
your thought in action; a good course in 
public speaking should serve perhaps bet- 
ter. 


226. Mr. N. T., Delaware. “In your estima- 
tion what field opens up the best inducements 
for a young man? Does mechanical engineering 
offer good returns from both a financial and 
physical standpoint? Would you advise one to 
study for such, if interested?” 

I don’t like your emphasis on “induce- 
ments’—apparently you consider the selfish 
returns the most important. Of course you 
should want to make money; but in all 
good work the aim and ideal of service 
comes ahead of the salary. A man receives 
most where he serves best. 

You are likely to succeed in any work 
that greatly interests you. Consult an ex- 
perienced character analyst—names were 
given, Question Box for January 31; also 
familiarize yourself with magazines and 
books in Mechanical Engineering, before 
deciding on this vocation. Secure copies of 
Engineering Magazine, 140 Nassau street ; 
Engineering News, Tenth avenue and 
Thirty-sixth street; Engineering Record, 
239 West Thirty-ninth street ; Engineering 
Graphic, 20 Broad street ; all of New York. 
Write also the Librarian, Engineering So- 
cieties, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, for 
names of books, and the Secretary, Engi- 
neers’ Club, 32 West Fortieth street, for 
data that might be helpful. 








You Can Weigh 
Exactly What | 


You Should 


You can—I/ know it, because \ 
I have reduced 32,000 women X 
and have built up as many more—scien- 
tifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can build up 
} your vitality—at the same time I 
} Strengthen your heart action; can 
teach you to breathe, to stand, to 
walk and to correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, con- 
| Stipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: ‘I weigh 83 Ibs. 
less and I have gained wondertully 
in strength." Another says: 
Last May I weighed 100 Ibs., 
this May I weigh 126, and oh! I 
feel so weld."’ 


Write today for my free booklet 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Author of ** Beauty a Duty,” for sale 
at all bookstores 





















( The Famous DURO | 


=~ Guaranteed Shirts 
> 












Specializing on this box makes 
possible this offer of 3 DURO 
Shirts sent postpaid on receipt 
of $2. Handsome silk tie in 
cluded for name and address of § 
Sriends. Money back if not pleased. 
- Biggest selling and most famous box 
MONEY BACK of shirts in the World, Advertised in 
50 leading magazines. Guaranteed not 
to shrink, fade, or rip in six months’ wear, or new shirts 
free. Made of white percaie with neat stripes of blue, 
black, and lavender. One of each color of same size. 
Coat style, cuffs attached, laundered and fashionabl Sizes 
14 to 17. Sleeve 33. Tie is stylish wide-end four-in-hand of 
navy blue silk poplin. A good box for the money and well 
worth a trial. Order to-day. Highest bank references. 


Neckties, Hosiery and Handkerchiefs, Free for 
Life with Shirts of all kinds and furnishings postpaid 
at 20% saving by dealing with us by mail. Catalog 
tells how. Send for it. It's free. 

Room 135, Goodell & Company, 158 E. 34th 8t., New York 


The largest mail order shirt house in the World 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside frém gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.3 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 























For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
200 and up which we can recommendatter the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Certificates. 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo., February 26, 1916. 
The Transfer Books of the Registered 7 Per 
Cent. bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany will close at 3 o’clock p. m., March 15, 
1916, for the payment of interest on said bonds, 
due April 1, 1916, and will reopen at 10 o'clock 
a. m. April 3, 1916. 


T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors for the ensuing year, and the 
transaction of such other business as may prop- 
erly come before the meeting, will be held at 
15 Exchange 
at 11 o’clock A. M., on 








the Home Office of the Company, 
Place, Jersey City, N. J., 
Monday, March 13, 1916. 
E. H. THURSTON, Secretary 

St. Louis, Mo., February 21, 1916. 
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EXHIBITION of 


Japanese 
Flower Arrangement 


To be held in our 
Fifth Floor Gallery 


Commencing Tuesday, March 14 


continuing for two weeks 





Lecture and Demonstration 
By 
MISS MARY AVERILL 


Author of “Japanese Flower Arrange- 
ment” and “The Flower Art 
of Japan” 


Flower Arrangement : 


Tuesday afternoons, March 14 and 21 


Tea Ceremony : 


Friday afternoons, March 17 and 24 
at 4 o'clock 


You are cordially invited 


Yamanaka Galleries 
254 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 






































Invention fits mouth— 

4 7 simple as false teeth. Con- 

, trols muscles of articulation. 

‘ Stammeri im sibhe minute con- 
troller is ys he ioe tly with- 

ODDEN out controller. Special t_— < month. Write 
Peate & Beattie, Box 83, Spencerport, N.Y. 
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This “1916” 


Acousticon 
Must Sell 
Itself! 


Every Motor 
Car dealer is 
willing, yes, 















pone our oe ® on in selling Paste. 

But we Fs Although we 

— 270, yo Le coors ‘and friends, = 
rge every — m hard of sone Se Sy 

the Rsype of coustieon which suits best, 

in his or her own home for ten days, 


can hear, and 
it t that you will be satisfied with it — 
satisfied customers are the only kind 
have or desire. 


WARNING! Tiv'svcrsone shania not 
instrument tor the deal until you have tried It 
alt oleae Sepp Ta gen- 


to put us 


Sorin. ae Bes 





or 
it costs 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 








to, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 
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THE RAILROADS 

Great congestion of freight in the 
vicinity of northeastern ports continues 
to present a problem which the rail- 
roads have been unable to solve. The 
American Railway Association, at a re- 
cent meeting of its leading officers, took 
action which may have some effect, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given notice that it desires to hear 
the opinions of railroad men and ship- 
pers at a conference in Washington on 
the 6th and 7th. While the Commission 
has no direct authority to apply reme- 
dies, it hopes that relief will be ob- 
tained by an agreement of the interests 
involved.- At the meeting of the 
Railway Association it was decid- 
ed that roads east of Chicago 
should deliver to Western lines 
twenty per cent more box freight 
cars than they receive from them. 
There is a marked shortage of cars in 
the West. The roads in that part of 
the country hold only ninety per cent 
of the cars which they own, while the 
Eastern roads have thirteen per cent 
more than they are entitled to by 
ownership. In New England the excess 
is forty-three per cent. 

It is well known that the congestion 
is due almost wholly to the export trade 
in war supplies, altho it appears that 
nearly three-quarters of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company’s 11,896 loaded cars 
held in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
carry goods for local delivery and use. 
Delay in unloading at New York and 














—— 








.other ports is due to several causes. 


Many of the ships are not so well fitted 
to receive the freight as a majority of 
ocean freight carriers are in normal 
times. Therefore the work of transfer- 
ring the freight takes much time. And 
ships which were to take certain kinds 
of freight have unexpectedly been com- 
mandeered by Governments. At the 
munition factories, especially those in 
New England, the railroad men say, 
there is great delay in unloading raw 
material from cars, and in many 
places manufacturers who fear a strike 
at the mines have been ordering un- 
usually large supplies of coal. This has 
reduced the number of cars available 
for other freight. While certain manu- 
facturers in New England unload their 
raw material slowly, others, unable to 
get cars, are bringing raw material 
from New York and other points to 
their factories on automobile trucks. 
The great volume of freight which 
has caused this congestion has largely 
increased the gross revenue and net 





Stop Eating 
Poisonous 


Food 


Combinations! 


Every day—at every meal— 
most people eat foods which 
would be very good for them if 
eaten alone, but which when 
combined with other good foods 
actually create a chemical reac- 
tion in the digestive tract and 
are converted into the most dan- 
gerous poisons. Eating poison- 
ous food combinations is — 
by many to be the cause of 90% 
of all sickness. 

On the other hand, there are 
certain other food combinations which are so 
harmonious that they produce sparkling health 
and greatly increased efficiency. 

These startling facts have been proved by 
Eugene Christian, the noted Food Scientist. 
Twenty years ago he was at death’s door suffer- 
ing the agonies of acute stomach and intestinal 
trouble. After having been given up by doctors, 
and as a last resort he commenced to study the 
food question. As a result of what he learned 
and in a remarkably short space of time he suc- 
ceeded in literally eating his way back to perfect 
health without drugs or medicines of any kind. 

Today Eugene Christian is a man 55 years 
young. He has more stamina, vitality, and physi- 
cal endurance than most youngsters in their 
’teens. He literally radiates mental energy and 
physical power. So remarkable was his discovery 
that up to the present time he has successfully 
treated over 23,000 others for almost every kind 
of non-organic ailment. And has greatly in- 
creased the physical energy and manedl power of 
as many more who are not suffering from any 
specific trouble. 

Anyone can now secure the benefit of Eugene 
Christian’s experience, in convenient form for 
every day use. 


Little Lessons in Correct Eating 


24 Pocket Size Booklets in 
Leatherette Container 


Send No Money—Only $3.00 if You 
Keep Them 


Christian’s course of 24 lessons does not mere- 
ly tell you why you should practice correct eat- 
ing, but it gives actual menus covering every con- 
dition of health and sickness, based on occupa- 
tions, climates, and seasons, ‘No drugs or medi- 
cines of any kind are used and neither is it 
necessary to purchase special foods—you do not 
have to upset your table, nor eat anything you 
one’ enjoy. In fact, you will enjoy your meals 

ou never have before. 

he price of Christian’s course of 24 lessons, 
containing rules, methods, and actual menus is 
only $3.00. Do not send any money now, but 
merely mail the coupon or write a letter, and the 
complete course will be mailed to you at oncé— 
all charges preaesd, for free examination. Test 
the lessons for five days in your own home, then 
if you decide to keep them you can send the 
money. If not, simply mail the books back. 

he course contains more than 300 pages. If 
you get but one single suggestion from them you 
will get many times the cost back in personal 
benefit. Yet hundreds of others write us that 
they find vital help on every page. 

Tear out and mail the coupon now before you 
forget. Address Corrective Eating Society, 43 
Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 43 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


Send me the Christian Course in Corrective Eating in 24 little 
lessons and I will either remail them in five days or send you $3.00 








Name’ 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


LIBRARY Searcher in Boston, New York, Washington 


or Chicago libraries wanted for historical in- 
vestigation. Compensation moderate. Give full qualifica- 
tions in first letter. Box M., care of The Independent, N. Y. 


- SHORT - STORY WRITING | 

A course of forty lessons in the history, f: 

ture, and writing of the Short-8 taught by by oy :. 
~~ 











Berg Esenwein, Editor —; 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenweln Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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AGE 20-$600 


~Or 
H ERE is your future charted for you, 


based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go—up, through trazn- 
ang, to a position that means good money, or 
down, through Jack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And zow is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 











1. C. S., Box 4502, Scranton, Pa. 


— oe oe == == CUT OUT PONDENCE ScHOaLS | 


V INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4502, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Lighting Window Trimmer 
Electric Car Running Show Card Writer 
Electric Wiring Outdoor Sign Painter 
Telephone Expert pean T OR 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER DESIGNER 
Mechanical Draftsman BOOKKEEPER 
Machine Shop Practice Stenographer and Typist 


Gas Engineer Cert. Pub. Accountant 
CIVIL ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
Surveying and Mappin Commercial Law 


MINE FOREM: NOR ENE 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine el 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Chemist German 
AUTO RUNNINGL) French 
Auto Repairing Italian 





Name 
Occupation 
& Employer. 
Street 
| and No. 











State. 








“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION’ 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 












ING THE PHOTOPLAY 


A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tue photoplay, tvugat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 


Mr. Leeds 



















Tue Puorortar Abrace. 25 -page catalogue fren. 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 

be thoroughly covered in half the 

| as by our simple method of 

members of the faculties of 4 universities and scodemies 

—meets all college entrance requirements. Credits accepted 
the world’s largest educational i 

‘AN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
H Four years’ high school work can 
ome instruction. Prepared by 
from many high schools. Write the amevicnn School, one of 
AMERIC. 
5789 Drexel Avenue . U. S. A. 











earnings of the roads. This is proved 
by their reports. The returns from 476 
roads (248,437 miles) for the month 
of December last shows an increase of 
$62,438,000, or twenty-seven per cent, 
in gross revenue, and of $44,692,000, or 
seventy-three per cent, in net profits, 
when comparison is made with Decem- 
ber, 1914. The Pennsylvania’s report 
shows, for the calendar year, a gain of 
nearly $15,000,000 in gross, and one of 
$8,334,000, or more than twenty per 
cent, in net, the net being equal to 8% 
per cent on the capital stock, against 
6% in the preceding year. But railroad 
gains, as a rule, did not begin to ap- 
pear until last September. Reports is- 
sued last week show what several roads 
were doing in January. The Pennsyl- 
vania’s increases were nearly $8,000,- 
000, or thirty-one per cent, in gross, 
and an advance for the net from less 
than $2,000,000 to $7,048,000. Gross 
revenue on the New York Central in 
the same month showed a gain of 
$6,000,000, or thirty-one per cent, the 
net rose from $3,085,000 to $7,720,000, 
or 150 per cent. 

While the railroads are doing a large 
and profitable business, it must be 
borne in mind that the demand for the 
war supplies which they are carrying 
has very considerably increased the 
prices which they must pay for new 
equipment and maintenance. In his re- 


cent address to the stockholders of the | 
Lackawanna, President Truesdale re- | 


marked that if the war should sudden- 
ly end, the business of the railways 
would drop off quickly. “It is difficult, 


therefore,” said he, “to plan for the , 


future with any degree of certainty, 
and in view of the high prices of labor 
and all commodities a ‘conservative 
course would seem the wisest for rail- 
way companies to pursue.” 

Prices of railroad shares in the stock 


| market have not moved in accordance 





with the evidence of increased profits. 
The causes of restraint have been the 
uncertainty to.which Mr. Truesdale re- 
ferred, the effect of our international 
complications upon the entire market, 
continued sale of English and other 
foreign holdings of our railroad securi- 
ties on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and the menace of a possible general 
strike in May. A peaceful settlement of 
the coming wage controversy would 
considerably increase the companies’ 
expenses for labor. 








Three copper mining companies and a 
company that produces zinc increased, last 
week, their regular quarterly or extra divi- 
dends. 
cents a pound. depending partly upon the 
time of delivery, is now higher than it 
has been at any other time in the last 
forty-three years. 








The following dividends are announced: 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, preferred, 
1% per cent, payable April 1. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, 1 per cent 
on both common and preferred, payable April 1. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Company, quarterly, 
50 cents per share, payable March 31. 

American Can Company, preferred, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable April 1. 

Federal Mining and Smelting Company, pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent, payable March 15. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 


quarterly, 
2% pef cent, payable March 31 








The price of copper, from 27 to 28 | 





ARMENIA 


MUST BE HELPED 


So must 


PERSIA, PALESTINE, SYRIA : 


FOOD, CLOTHING and MEDICINE 
are being furnished to the 
STARVING, DESTITUTE and DISEASED 
by American missionaries and consuls 
One Dollar Feeds One Refugee 
For One Month 


Your Benevolence Is Needed Now 
Every cent for relief. A member of the Com- 
mittee pays all other expenses. 
All contributions should be sent to 
“CHARLES R. CRANE, Treas.” 
Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
James L. Barton, Chr. | Samuel T. Dutton, Secy. 
BEWARE OF SOLICITORS 


Tt i 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An,Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. 

Year opens June 30th Special attention to safety and eg 
Waterproof tents and floors. Two motorboats. Rowboats, canoes. 
F’shing, swimming, baseball, tennis, all land and water sports. 
Trips to Adirondacks, Green Mts. and Montreal; also numerous 
short hikes. In charge of e- perienced college graduates. Tutog- 
ing if desired. large Assembly Hall. with piano, games, ett. 
Best of food and plenty of it. Camp physician. No mosquitoes 
or malaria. Long distance phone. Number limited. References 
invariably required. Illustrated booklet. 


WM. H. BROWN, 307 West 70th Street, New York City. 


CAMP WINNAHKEE 


On er 4 Beg, J Lake Champlain, | between the 
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An Ideal } ee om on ‘Mental and Physical Improvement 
of Girls. In charge of experienced d'rectress and councilors, 
who share in sports and daily occupations. Large bungalow 
wih all improvements, sleeping porch,’ or tents. Nature 
study, woodcraft, manual training. swimming, boating, 
fishinz, horseback riding, tennis, under competent direction 
and chaperonage. Trips to points ofinterest. Unimpeachable 
reference. required. Price includes all expenses. 

Booklet from Wm. H.Brown, 307 W.70th St., New York City. 














AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


es Pub. Co. mn Ge) 61 Court Street, Boston 


T The Top | 
of Your | 


Head 
should be covered 
with a natural 
growth of hair, 
and it can be—if 
roots are not dead. - 
Dandruff can - 
be removed and 
grey hair arrested through our Physi- 
cal Culture Exercises and local treat- 
ment for the scalp. 











ones oaee 





jot 


SOU UCCCCUCCULLLULL MULL 





Write for information 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept.35, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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L[nsurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















CONTINENTAL LIFE OF UTAH 


Recent inquiries touching the finan- 
cial condition and management of the 
Continental Life Insurance Company of 
Salt Lake City make timely the infor- 
mation just promulgated by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and Utah, the examiners of which 
recently completed an investigation into 
its affairs. Two changes have occurred 
in the management of this company 
within the past three years. The parties 
preceding the present management, 
which assumed control in 1914, evident- 
ly conducted the business in an extrava- 
gant, probably in a reckless, manner. 
Since that time, while expenses have 
been above normal, there has been 
much improvement. The examiners state 
that the men now in charge of the com- 
pany are of good repute and possess 
ability, and that they realize the seri- 
ousness of the task they have under- 
taken in endeavoring to remedy the de- 
fects resulting from the mistakes of 
their predecessors. 

This company writes both partici- 
pating and non-participating insurance. 
Its participating business is on the an- 
nual dividend and deferred dividend 
plans. Its existing deferred dividend 
policies have little or no dividend re- 
serves behind them. My advice to those 
taking insurance in the company is to 
confine themselves to the acceptance of 
non-participating policies. 

The financial condition of the com- 
pany on October 31, 1915, as found by 
the examiners, was as follows: Assets, 
$1,477,846; total liabilities, except capi- 
tal stock, $1,223,979; capital stock, 
$208,875; net surplus, $44,992. 








M. T. H., Warren, O.—In the long run 
you will find the Connecticut Mutual much 
the cheaper. It is incomparably a better 
company than the other. 

H. C. L., New York City—You have a 
line of life insurance considerably above 
the average in amount and excellent as to 
character of companies. Advise against re- 
placing any of the policies now. 

N. H. E., Alliance, O.—Some of the 
casualty companies may issue health poli- 
cies on women beyond the age of forty- 
five, but I do not know of any. Perhavs 
some of our readers among agents or com- 
pany officials could help us. Names of 
companies issuing such policies, if any, 
wiil be printed in this department on re- 
ceipt. 

C. L. R., Union Mills, Ind.—The fact 
that the agent of the Association is urging 
the holders of old line companies to lapse 
their policies and sacrifice valuable equi- 
ties. for the purpose of enabling him to 
gather in commissions by rewriting them 
in his institution, is enough to discredit 
him and it. His association @oes not main- 
tain an adequate legal reserve, and its pol- 
icyholders who live long enough wiil have 
to pay for the mistake. 





The SAFETY 


is the last word in efficient check protecting. 
at your business desk, 
hotel or club, the SAFETY is alw: ays ready. 


case. As simple as a toy, 
one ounce. ade to last. 
o. It works quickly and surely. 


no danger of errors or spoiling check. 
not rust or change color, 


Address. . 





in another man’s office, in your home, on the train or boat, 


this substantial business device is revolutionary. 
It does everything that machines costing ten times as much will 
Sharp points pierce holes in the check for 
you desire—inking the holes with an acid and water-proof Ink. 


Made 
SEND COUPON TODAY. 


WACHUSETT SPECIALTY CO. 


wishes to receive one > ene erry prow ‘Gann Stier SAF ETY Check ‘Peeteater | in 
leather case (with money-back privilege), $2.00 here enclosed, 






Invested now in this won- 
derful invention may 
tomorrow save you Hun- 


dreds of Dollars. 


Check Protector 


No matter where you have to draw a check— 
in your 
It goes in your vest pocket—in a neat leather 
Weighs just 
any amount 
All characters are visible— 


in German Silver heavily gold plated. Can- 
Money back if not satisfied, 


Box 794, Worcester, Mass. 











SCHOOLS 








Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Largest school of expression inthe U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
36th year opens September 25th. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 

Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 

















Russell Sage College of 
Practical Arts 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School 


Designed for the vocational and professional train- 


ing of women. Secretarial Work, Household Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Arts. Courses of two to four 
years will be offered. Special students admitted. 
Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 














Scientific methods with practi- 
cal training for the ministry. 


HARTFORD Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- SEMIN ARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all churches. 

Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 








ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 


22 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science, 
College Preparation. Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McClintock, Principal 
4 Arlington Street 





Boston, Mass. 


The Brookfield School 


An open-air school for a 
small group of girls 





AIM 

To develop a sound mind and heart in a 
sound body. 

To make the girl capable, alert and womanly. 

To help her to find herself, and therefore 

To make her happy and useful. 

METHODS 

Individual and class instruction—close su- 
pervision of work—careful study of each 
girl’s nature—work made a joy—power 
of concentration developed—intimate as- 
sociation with teachers—sports made a 
means of education—teaching by example 
rather than precept. 

COURSE OF STUDY 

An enriched high school course—general, 
special, and college preparatory—modern 
languages a part of daily life—Domestic 

} Arts — Music— Gymnastics — foundations 

laid for culture. 


PLAY 
|] Tennis—basket-ball—tramping— coasting — 
skating — snow-shoeing — dancing—singing 
—games—story-telling—play-acting. 
MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts 

















ri A RT E O R D W. Dougies Mackensie 








Theological Seminary 
Scholary and_practical_train- 
ing for the ministry. Faculty 
of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lectures. Nota- 
ble library of 95,000 volumes. 
Liberal scholarships to stu- 
dents of high rank and grad- 
uate fellowships. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all Christian 
denominations. Address 

Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


reamest of Religious Pedagogy 

ree Course for graduates of 
ao eges and theological semi- 
naries, Diploma Course pre- 
pares lay workers for salaried 
positions in all kinds of Chris- 
tian service, church, Sunday- 
school, mission and ‘settlement 
work. Correspondence Courses 


for teacher training. Demand 
for trained workers greater 
than supply. Address 


Dean E. H. KNIGHT. 


The Kennedy School of 
issions 
A Graduate School for Special 
Preparation, Interdenomina- 
tional. For candidates, ap- 
»intees and missionaries. 
Laces, faculty and _ library. 
Courses in phonetics, certain 
vernaculars, history and re- 
ligions of mission fields, soci- 
ology, Bible, business methods, 
etc. Address The Secretary 
E. W. 
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| Presents 


THE GENIAL PHILOSOPHER 





the genial Philosopher. 

“Never mind about the interest,” 
interrupted the Cynical Sciolist. “Give 
us the principle.” 

“I observe with very great interest,” 
repeated the Genial Philosopher, “that 


™ | the genial with interest,” began 


my friend, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in order to make up for the 
general bustification of this nation in 
respect to spare change, which Uncle 
Sam seems to need to the tune of $112,- 
000,000, proposes an increase of the 
income tax, and a tax upon gasoline, 
and one upon crude and refined oils. He 
has also got his eye upon sugar to 
sweeten the treasury.” 

“O well, what of it?” said the Cynical 
Sciolist wearily. ‘‘Let others worry—I 
shan’t. I can’t qualify for the privileges 
of the income tax under the most favor- 
able exemptions. Having no motor car 
I don’t use gasoline. I neither burn nor 
drink oil, crude or refined, confining 
my attention solely to cod-liver; and 
since I took to drinking hot water in- 
stead of tea and coffee I don’t use 
sugar. Wherefore, pile the taxes on. 
Let ’em rise, mount, climb, and soar, 
until they look like Barbarossa piled on 
Perihelion—it’s all the same to me.” 

“That is the comfortable view of 
taxation that most people take who pay 
taxes without knowing it,” said the 
Genial Philosopher, “but it was not of 
them that I intended to speak, tho I 
must confess they are a class deserving 
of considerable attention—the man who 
rejoices that he derives all the benefits 
of modern civilization without paying 
for them; the Something For Nothing 
man. We all know him—the Hitch- 
Behind Citizen, beating his way on the 
Public Ice-Wagon, as it were, just as 
we old New Yorkers used to sneak 
rides on the real ice-wagons in our 
boyhood days when New York was a 
pleasant little Village, filled with 
human beings. No—this is too pleasant 
a morning to discuss the Tax-Dodger, 
high or low. What interested me when 
I read the Secretary’s program was the 
possibility that flashed across my mind 
of a Double Function of Taxation. Pri- 
marily, of course, taxation was in- 
vented to increase the public revenue, 
and short of a scheme of general con- 
fiscation of the gross earnings of hu- 
manity, it is the best method yet devised 
for the purpose. But why should it not 
also exercize the function of suppress- 
ing Nuisances, and Viciousness, and the 
crudeness and vulgarities of life? 

“For instance, one of the curses of 
modern civilization is NOISE. We have 
made great progress in this country 
along many lines of industry, but I do 
not think I exaggerate when I say that 
in general Sonority we are the Grand 
High Stentors of All the Ages. In 
things obstreperantly fulminate it re- 
quires undiscovered superlatives in 
clangor fitly to describe the quality of 
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our hullaballoonacy. The man who in- 
vented the phrase that this or that was 
noised abroad must have had a pre- 
vision of conditions in these United 
States of America in this year of grace 
1916. The gum-shoe, the pussy-foot, the 
muffled thing, the subtleties of the in- 
audible, are coming to be strangers in 
our midst. Our Detectives go about 
their work with megaphones, and the 
brass-band is ever with us. Conversa- 
tion even in exclusive circles is con- 
ducted on. lines of a Shrill fortissimo 
series of rising crescendos in order that 
it may surmount the alpine heights of 
the general vocal bombilation.” 

“Can’t you as a special favor to me 
commute some of your sentences?” 
pleaded the Cynical Sciolist, clutching 
his forehead in his hands. 

“Certainly—we live in an Age of 
Holler,” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“Wherever we go it is noise, NOISE, 
NOISE. A poet friend of mine has re- 
cently taken desk-room in a boiler-rivet- 
ting establishment so that he may have 
at least one spot in which to write his 
Odes, Sonnets, Triolets, and Limericks, 
in comparative quiet; and my cousin, 
Billie Binks, has actually reached a 
point in his life where he has got so 
used to noise that he can’t sleep when 
it stops; and consequently he has a 
frieze of a hundred and twenty alarm 
clocks on a shelf running around his 
bedroom to bang away every two min- 
utes during the night in order that no 
untoward silences may break in to de- 
stroy his slumbers. In short, my friend, 
life has become just one slam thing 
after another. 

“So I have heard,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist, “but what of it?” 

“Why not make of Taxation a sort 
of Soft-Pedal on the general Jangle?” 

“You mean to tax unnecessary 
noises?” 

“I mean to tax all noises,” said the 
Genial Philosopher. “Who shall say 
what noises are necessary, and what 
noises are unnecessary? What is one 
man’s noise may turn out to be an- 
other man’s necessity, and it would 
never do under our present political 
system to make differentiations in 
noises which politicians seeking the 
emoluments of public office could use as 
the basis of further demagogic appeals. 
No, tax ’em all. Why think about it 
just a moment. If Congress were to 
pass an act requiring that on and after 
April the first every maker of noises 
in this land shall pay a tax of one cent 
per noise on each and every noise pro- 
jected by himself on the public ear, eith- 
er necessary or unnecessary, during the 
day, the revenue would be enormous, 
and the word Deficit would become ob- 
solete. We have in round figures a hun- 
dred million people in this country who 


average I should say not less than one - 


hundred noises per capita per diem, or 
36,500,000,000,000 noises a year. Fig- 


ure that out on a basis of one cent 
apiece, and you have a revenue of $36,- 
500,000,000. Figure also the value of 
such a tax in the suppression of the 
tendency. If every noisy person in the 
land realized that he was compelled 
by law to put a one cent stamp, 
figuratively speaking, on every noise 
he made, I fancy he’d calm down 
a bit, and reduce his output materially; 
say possibly fifty per cent, which even 
then would give the Government a rev- 
enue of $18,250,000,000, to say nothing 
of the blest relief to the public ear- 
drum. There might also be certain ex- 
emptions for five or six years until the 
people had learned how to be quiet. 
This of course would result in a further 
reduction of the gross revenue, another 
fifty per cent perhaps, leaving the total 
at $9,125,000,000, but that would be an 
income which even a modern Congress 
would find difficulty in. appropriating.” 

“I don’t see exactly how you would be 
able to establish the accuracy of the re- 
turns,” said the Cynical Sciolist, shak- 
ing his head doubtfully. Who’s going to 
keep track of these Noises? Do you pro- 
pose that every citizen shall carry a 
sort of Noise Register on his chest?” 

“That is a point that will have to be 
worked out by an Auxiliary Board of 
Inventors,” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“If the Navy Department is permitted 
to mobilize the Inventors I don’t see 
why the Treasury Department can’t do 
the same thing. Anyhow if our Gov- 
ernment would go in for the Double 
Function System of Taxation, and use 
taxes not only for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, but for the suppression of 
Nuisances as well, taxing over-crowded 
trolley and subway cars; taxing the 
Gum-Chewing hordes according to the 
density of the obnoxious perfumes they 
breathe into the air; taxing persons 
who carry lighted imperfectos into ve- 
hicles, so much per pipe, cigar, or cig- 
aret; taxing burglars ninety per cent 
on the swag they accumulate; taxing 
people who come late to the theater fif- 
teen cents per minute; taxing every 
fake item of war news that appears in 
the newspapers thirty cents a line; and 
confiscating all tips paid to persons who 
earn them only by a supercilious inat- 
tention to the payor—well, my friend, 
Uncle Sam would be able to drop all 
other kinds of taxes altogether; build 
three more Panama Canals, one for 
traffic, one for slides, and one to hold 
in reserve for emergencies; maintain 
an Army and Navy big enough to de- 
fend our Planet against invasion by the 
unscrupulous hordes of the Milky Way; 
meet the highest expectations of the 
Pork Seekers the country over, and still 
have enough left to look his Creditors 
in the face on pay day. Eh? What?” 

“It sounds good,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist, “but I am not ready yet off- 
hand to classify it. It may come under 
the head of mere Noise after all.” 
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THE GREAT GRAY CARPET 


A young French soldier of the class 
of 1914, who was wounded in the battle 
of Verdun, gives this vivid account of 
the German attack on the fortress: 

“As for the cannonade, it was a regu- 
lar deluge. Our trenches were demol- 
ished as if they had been deliberately 
turned upside down by a giant hand. 
After six hours of that there was noth- 
ing left to defend, so we retired to the 
support trenches near Anglomont. We 
had to crawl, and, what with shell 
holes, corpses, and barbed wire, it was 
no trip in a sleeping car. 

“Then the enemy began to advance. 
They looked like a big gray carpet be- 
ing unrolled over the country. Our guns 
had the range exactly, but the gaps 
filled up as by magic. 

“We opened fire at 200 yards. I guess 
there were few misses at that close, 
but we might as well have been firing 
peas. They never even hesitated. 

“Then our mitrailleuses got going. 
That was different. Whole rows of the 
enemy toppled over like corn under 
the scythe. They stopped; then we 
charged with the bayonet. They died 
just like sheep, almost without resist- 
ance.”—New York Times. 


“GASSED” — PIERRE LOTI 


A place of horror which one would 
think Dante had imagined. The air is 
heavy—stifling; two or three little 
night lamps, which look as if they were 
afraid of giving too much light, hardly 
pierce the hot, smoky darkness which 
smells of fever and sweat. Busy people 
are whispering anxiously. But you 
hear, more than all, agonized gaspings. 
These gaspings escape from a number 
of little beds drawn up close together 
on which are distinguished human 
forms, above all, chests, chests that are 
heaving too strongly, too rapidly, and 
that raise the sheets as if the hour of 
the death rattle had already come. 

It is one of our hospitals on the bat- 
tle line, improvised as well as was pos- 
sible on the morrow of one of the most 
infernal of German abominations; all 
these children of France, who look as 
if they are at the last gasp, were so 
terribly injured that it was impossible 
to carry them further away. 

But, why this heat, which the stoves 
send forth and which makes breathing 
almost impossible? The reason is that 
it cannot be too hot for asphyxiated 
lungs. And this darkness, why this 
darkness? It is because the barbarians 
are there in their burrows, quite close 














to this village, whose houses and 
church tower they have more than once 
amused themselves by pounding with 
their shells. Every moment nurses 
bring huge, black, air balloons, and 
those who are struggling in agony 
stretch out their poor hands to beg for 
them; it is oxygen, which makes them 
breathe better and suffer less. Many of 
them have these black air balloons 
resting on their panting chests, and in 
their mouths they greedily hold the 
tubes thru which the saving gas es- 
capes; you would say that they were 
great children with milk bottles; this 
throws a sort of grotesque buffoonery 
over these scenes of horror. 

Thank God, they will save almost all 
of them! As soon as they can be moved 
they will be taken away from this hell 
of the battle front, where the Kaiser’s 
shrapnels fall so willingly, even on the 
dying; they will be laid more comfort- 
ably in quiet hospitals, where they will 
still suffer much, indeed, for a week, a 
fortnight, a month, but which they will 
presently leave, more cautious, more 
prudent, and eager to return to the 
fight. 

But the next time they will not be 
caught, neither these men, nor any of 
our soldiers; with masks hermetically 
sealed they will stand immovable 
around heaps of fagots prepared be- 
forehand, the sudden flames of which 
neutralize the poisons in the air, and 
there will be no result beyond an hour 
of discomfort, painful to pass thru, but 
almost always without fatal conse- 
quences.—New York Times. 








P E B BL ES 





Next to the new minister’s wife the silk 
hat is the object of the most suspicion in 
the small town.—Kansas City Star. 


Well, the President seems to have stated. 
in no u. t., his attitude on preparedness. 

And what will Mr. Hearst’s cartoonists 
do now, poor things?—New York Tribune. 


If you think you are pretty well read in 
world-literature, how does it strike your 
complacency to learn that the Nobel prizes 
for literature have been awarded to Ro- 
main Rolland, Henrik Pontonpidan, Troefs 
Lundanve, and Verner von Heidenstam ?— 
Kansas City Star. 


He was enormous, with offensively promi- 
nent, milk-blue eyes, and a_ disorderly 
beard, garishly red but trimmed at the 
temples with white—The New Republic. 

You might say that that was a high- 
brow beard, such as you might expect to 
find growing in the New Republic.—New 
York Tribune. 


Two little fleas sat on a rock 
And one to the other said: 
“T have no place to hang my hat 
Since my old dog is dead. 
I’ve traveled the wide world over, 
And farther will I roam, 
But the first darn dog that shows his face 
Will be my Home Sweet Home!” 


—Awgwan. 


The grouch was dissatisfied with the let- 
ter which his stenographer presented for 
his signature. He signed, but made her put 
it back into the machine and add: P. S.— 
Dictated to a poor stenographer. 

She folded the letter and put it in the 
envelope, but no sooner was her employ- 
er’s back turned than she took it out and 
added: P. S.—No. 2. The reason I am so 
poor is because he pays me only $6 per 
week.—Collier’s. 
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His Favorite Remedy— 


These days physicians prescribe Home Billiards to keep the whole family ro//ing in 
health! A\\that the doctor calls for now is to to take his own medicine on the Brunswick 


“Baby Grand.” 


This famous home table brings 33 carom and pocket billiard games. 


Year-round sport that banishes brain fag, aids digestion and puts new blood into folks who 


work all day: 


Send for our catalog at once, and join this movement for ‘home preparedness.” 


BRUNSWICK 


Home Billiard Tables 


Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


Whether mansion or cottage—there’s a grown man’s 
Brunswick made to fit your home. 

Brunswick “Grand” and “Baby Grand” are made of 
genuine San Domingo mahogany richly inlaid. 

Our “Quick Demountable” can be set up in a jiffy any- 
where, and taken down quickly when not in use. 

“Convertible” Brunswicks serve as perfect dining and 
library tables when not in play for carom or pocket billiards. 


Scientific Qualities 


Every Brunswick is a scientific table with ever-level bil- 
liard bed, celebrated Monarch cushions—life! speed! and 
accuracy! Why be content with a toy billiard table when 
1oc a day buys a genuine Brunswick! 


(514) 
Dept. 31H, 623 633 S. Wa>ash Ave., Chicago 


Send free, postpaid, your color-book, 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 


Complete High Class Playing Outfit included without 
extra cost—Rack, Markers, Balls, Cues, Cue-Clamps, Tips, 
Chalk, expert book of 33 games, etc. 


30-Day Home Trial 


Accept our trial offer and let the Brunswick win every 
Factory prices, easy payment plan 
and all Brunswick Home Tables shown in our handsome 
It’s FREE. 


member of the family. 


color-book—“Billiards—The Home Magnet.” 
Write or mail the coupon today. 
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